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A Flight Over the 
North-West Frontier 

Mission of Friendship 

CiR Henry Holland, the missionary eye-surgeon, has returned 
from his adventurous flight from London to Kabul to see 
his friend the King of Afghanistan, a flight he was asked to 
take in order to give advice about the King’s eyes, one of 
which was in danger of becoming sightless. 

It is 50 years since Sir Henry saw the North-West Frontier of 
India for the first time and decided to serve the people there ; and 
this latest flying visit shows that they do not forget old friends. 

The story of Sir Henry’s flight 
over, the dangerous mountain 
areas of the North-West Frontier 
is a reminder of the way human 
need, can pave a way across 
obstacles usually considered in¬ 
surmountable. Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, for instance, are dis¬ 
puting over frontier questions, 
and both countries are practi¬ 
cally clo.sed to traffic. 

When Sir Henry Holland 
arrived in Karachi, however, he 
found that the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan had pl.fced hi.s. own 
aeroplane at his di.'posal. Over 
the mountain peaks and passes 
Sir Henry flew on his mission 
of friendship to .Afghanistan. 

Royal Presents 

For four days the visitor was 
the guest of the King, advising 
the doctors about the right treat¬ 
ment for the King's eyes. As 
presents from the King Sir Henry 
was given two Persian rugs and 
a gold wrist-watch. What could 
the surgeon give the King in re¬ 
turn? That was a nice question 
of etiquette which Sir Henry 
thought about before he left 
London, and with the help of the 
Bible Society he had a New 
Testament in Persian bound in 
green leather. But he decided 
not to give it to the King person¬ 
ally—that might savour of pro¬ 
paganda; so on his arrival at 
Quetta from Kabul Sir Henry 
sent it to the King by plane. 

During a two-day stay at 
Quetta Sir Henry operated on 
18 eye cases and saw over 100 
patients in the hospital at which 
he had formerly been a surgeon.. 

From Quetta he flew to 
Karachi, and there met ' an 
obstacle which locked like hold¬ 
ing him up for weeks. He did, 
not hold a certificate against 
cholera. Again his mission of 
friendship proved an invincible 
argument, and the traveller was 
allowed to go through to London. 

Seaside Skeeters 

SCIENTISTS in East Africa 
fhavs been keeping salt- 
leo.ter mosQuitoes in captivity in 
order to find out if they carry 
malaria to the same degree as 
the fresh-icatcr variety.. ' - ' 

It has been found that the 
seaside mosquito is nothing like 
so deadly as its freshwater 
cousin, and it has been suggested 
that sea U'ater- should be let 
into the swamps south of Dar- 
es-Salaam in order . to “Uqui- 
’cldte” the unwanted .fresh-' 
water malaria-spreader. . . 


Making a Note of St Paul’s 


fHESE earnest young 
American sight¬ 
seers intend to publish a 
book of their first im¬ 
pressions cf Britain, They 
are Pat and Kay, 
daughters of James 
Fitzpatrick, maker of the 
well-known travel films. 


Quick as 
Weeriig 

COOL AS A 

KOMKOMMER 

^FMKAANs words have a way 
of making themselves at 
home in the English language. 
Think of trek and veld and 
rand, for instance. 

Well, the pre.sent tour of Soutli 
Africa by the .All Blacks from 
New Zealand may lead to a 
whole lot of new words of 
Afrikaans origin being taken into 
the English language, or at least 
the Rugby part of it; for the All 
Blacks have made themselves 
very popular, and the Afrikaans¬ 
speaking South . Africans have 
given them nickriames which 
may stick, 

R. R. Elvidge is called “weer- 
lig ’’ (lightning), because he is 
so fast. R. W. H. Scott is “kom- 
kommer) (cucumber), because he 
plays a cool, calculated game. 

The captain, P. R. Allen, i.s 
“doodgooi ” (Knock ’em cold) in 
country districts because the girls 
there have all taken a fancy to 
this hefty fellow; and E. H. 
Catley, the hooker, is called 
"katnael ” (cat claw). 

We can be sure that these, 
words — weeriig, komkommer, 
doodgooi and katnael—will ' go 
back with the All Blacks to New 
Zealand, there to be part of the 
currency in Rugby circles for 
many a year. 


INSECT-HUNTING 
IN THE JUNGLE 

Y^Lhen a woman reaches the age 
of three-score-years-and-ten 
she is usually content to sit back 
and let the world go by. 

Not so Miss Lucy Cheesman, 
who was at one time Curator of 
Insects at the Londop Zoo. She 
arrived in Sydney not long ago 
to undertake a lone expedition 
in the jungles of New Caledonia, 
in the western Pacific. 

Miss Cheesman is in search of 
insects, parasites, and bird 
specimens. Armed with her 
courage and experience, plus a 
tarpaulin and some special gear, 
this grand lady will plunge into 
the unknown with no fear of the 
tropics, or of savages. Her pre¬ 
vious expeditions include entomo¬ 
logical quests in the Nev/ Hebri¬ 
des, Papua, and , Dutch New 
Guinea. 


CHEERFUL BILL YBL UELIGHT 

J't has been suggested that Norwich should raise a 
memorial to one of her humblest but most lovable 
citizens—90-year-old William Cullum. , ' 

He was alway.s known as Billy Bluelight, though 
knows how he got the name, and for many ^efl 

in the city streets, .selling ‘Nature’s naturaL^'*® ^oulc. 
a bunch ” in the summer, and cbugh-disnorts, ^ggjjgers 
When he was younger Billy jK’greet W® P® 
steamer jetty at Norwich befcT'-"' 
for Yarmouth. Then, drese' 
run the 20 miles to Y" 
a.s thev left the ste' 
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Ensuring the Democratic 
Way of Life 

"The Council of Europe is now holding its first session. This 
^ assembly of leading statesmen from the democratic nations 
is one of the most hopeful events of our time, for the Council’s 
aim is to strengthen the bonds of unity between its members.' 

Symbolically, this congress is Parliament. The setting-up of a 
taking place at Strasbourg, a Committee of Ministers, however, 
great Rhine city, German by means that a body represent- 
language, French by its feelings, ing various national Govern- 
on the border of Prance and ments will be able to give the 
Germany. The British repre- Council a measure of authority, 
sentatives include Mr Bevin and For all important decisions must 
Mr Churchill. Over 100 dele- be unanimous, 
gates representing both Govern- in contrast, the Consultative 
ments and political parties Assembly of some 100 members 
of European countries have a deliberative—that is, a 

assembled to talk about things discussion—organ of the Council 


which are of great importance 
to us all today. 

The Council will consider a 
European Convention on Human 
Rights drawn up by an inter¬ 
national committee and setting 
out the following eleven rights, 
which member States are asked 
to guarantee: 

Security of life and limb; 
Freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
detention, and exile; 

Freedom from slavery and com¬ 
pulsory labour; . 

Freedom of speech; 

Freedom of religion; 

Freedom of association a7id 
assembly; 

The natural right of the family; 
Sanctity of the home; 

Equality before the law; 

Freedom from discrimination; 
Freedom from arbitrary depriva¬ 
tion of property. 

Ten nations—Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Eire, France, Italy, Luxem¬ 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United King¬ 
dom—are the original members 
of the Council of Europe. But at 
their first meeting the Committee 
of Ministers invited Greece, 
Turkey, and Iceland to join the 
Council. 

Now what is this Committee of 
Ministers? This question leads 
us straight into the problem of 
the organisation of the Council of 
Europe. 

The Council of Europe is some¬ 
thing of a Parliament. It is 
normally the duty of a Parlia¬ 
ment to create from among its 
members a Government. But the 
Council of Europe is not quite a 
Parliament; it- is only the 
nucleus of a possible European 


Raymonde Has a 

J’lFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Raymonde 
Poissoneau of Paris has just 
spent a crowded day in London. 

Raymonde was the winner of 
a Youth Intelligence Competition 
organised by Air Prance, and 
part of her prize was a return, 
flight between Paris and London 
and a day’s sightseeing tour. 

It was Raymonde’s first time 
out of Prance, and when she was 
asked on arrival to say what she 
would most like to see in London 
she said that she had dreamed 
about having lunch at a big 
restaurant in London with plenty 
of people, and music; seeing the 
King and Queen’s palace and 
their crowns; and meeting her 
favourite film star, Moira 
Shearer, heroine of Red Shoes. 
Escorted by Miss Gwen Pickles 
" --the London staff of Air 
kitcht-^aymonde's dreams all 
<he Chef' 

the Trocadero 
■"'und the 
"^qrle.s. 


meeting once ,a year at ,Stras- 
bourg. Its deci-sions, unlike those 
of the Committee of Ministers, 
will be advisory, but it may send 
any matter up to the Committee 
of Ministers for discussion and 
passing as a binding decision, if 
necessary. 

The task which is facing the 
Council is certainly far from 
easy; for, though we all agree on 
what is to be defended, we 
certainly have still many differ¬ 
ences to overcome in deciding 
how to defend these values. 

One important issue which 
may soon be facing the Council 
is that of the Saar. The Saar, 
which is German by the language 
and nationality of its people, has 
in recent years been detached 
from Germany and linked 
economically (but not politically) 
with France. An invitation to 
the Saar to join the Council as 
a semi-independent unit would 
naturally raise a host of prob¬ 
lems and a possible protest from 
Germany, where a democratic 
Government will soon be estab¬ 
lished. So once again Europe as 
a whole may be wondering if all 
the problems between France 
and Germany have really been 
Ironed out. For without a Franco- 
German friendship Western 
Europe will still lace a lot of 
difficulties. 

This is therefore the signifi¬ 
cance of the Strasbourg meeting: 
it heralds a new approach to the 
old questionofEuropean national¬ 
ism. And, though many problems 
remain to be solved, the new 
mood of Western Europe promises 
that eventually all obstacles will 
be overcome. 


Day in London 

Palace and the Horse Guards 
from a taxi and then visited the 
Tower and saw the Crown Jewels. 
At Covent Garden she met her 
heroine, Moira Shearer, and sat 
in Cinderella’s coach. 

“I shall never be able-to stop 
talking when I get back to my 
parents in Paris tonight,” she 
said, as she packed some presents 
for her family into her little bag 
before returning to Paris. 



Raymonde meets Moira Shearer 


Tracing a 
Roman Road 

rpiiE H u n te r Archaeological 
Society, which has its head¬ 
quarters in Sheffield, has ap¬ 
pointed a committee of experts to 
try to discover a lost link in the 
road system of Roman Britain. 

Sections of a road connecting 
the miiitary station of Anavio 
(Brough) in the Hope Valley with 
that of Templeborough, near 
Rotherham, have long been 
obliterated by agriculture and 
building, but over the Derbyshire 
moors the original paving-stones 
may still be seen, worn by pack- 
horses during the centuries since 
the Roman withdrawal. 

The committee is to make 
careful survey of archaeological 
finds, and will examine past 
records. It is also hoped that an 
examination of blitzed sites in 
Sheffield may shed further light 
on the lost route. The in¬ 
dustrialisation of Sheffield has 
blotted out almost every trace of 
the road, but evidence does exist 
concerning its probable direction 
through the city. 


100 Years Afloat 
Down Under 

fJ^HE oldest vessel afloat in 
Australian waters, the Huon 
Chief, will shortly celebrate her 
100th birthday afloat. 

This 33-ton vessel first tasted 
salt water in September 1849 
when she was launched in 
Tasmania’s Huon River. -Since 
then she has had a career of 
adventure, frequently told by 
Australian sea salts. ■ 

In 1867, loaded with timber 
and potatoes, she foundered in 
the D’Entrecasteaux Channel 
and was sold for £25. Then she 
was refloated, only to capsize in 
Blackman’s Bay. 

Salvaged and refitted again, 
the Huon Chief was a regular 
trader round Tasmania’s west 
coast toward the end of last 
century. Extensively damaged 
by fire in 1900, the ship was 
reconditioned and lengthened by 
ten feet and has been sailing 
between Tasmania’s Derwent 
River and the city of Melbourne 
ever since. 


RARE BIRD 

J’ouR young naturalists have 
been sent by the Severn 
Wild Fowl Trust to Varanger 
Fjord in Arctic Norway to seek 
out Steller’s eider-duck, which 
has never been, known to nest in 
Europe. It is a more beautiful 
bird than the British bird, and is 
as handsome as the king-eider, 
an Arctic bird which sometimes 
visits Britain. 

Steller’s eider drake has a black 
back, a white head and neck, 
white and black wings, and a 
bluish,black collar. 


Mr Speaker’s Chair 

■YyHEN rebuilding operations 
were started in the new 
House of Commons chamber it 
was found that the only replica 
of the Speaker's chair W'as in the 
House of Representatives at Can¬ 
berra. 

Plans and drawings of the 
chair have been sent to London, 
together with supplies of North 
Queensland black bean timber 
from which the new chair will be 
made. 


News From 

MONKEY BUSINESS 

Two chimpanzees at the St 
Louis Zoo, U S, sell postcards to 
visitors; for their fee they de¬ 
mand sweets, ice cream, and 
lemonade. 

Sir Hugh Walpole’s association 
with the Lake District is to be 
commemorated by a Walpole 
Corner in Kesioick Art Gallery. 

The Diekin Medal, is to be 
awarded to Simon, the pet 
cat on board HMS Amethyst, 
for quelling the raids by rats 
on the ship’s stores. Simon is 
the first cat to win the 
Diekin Medal, the highest aw'ard 
for animals. 

Hundreds of shipworkers at 
Tyneside recently gave up their 
holidays in order that the Rani- 
toto could be completed and 
launched more quickly. 

Wheels of Commerce 

Bicycle and motor-cycle exports 
from Britain during the first six 
months of this year were worth 
the record sum of £15,000,000. 



When Brenda Venn goes shopping 
at Nether Stowey, in the Quantock 
Hills of Somerset, she is foiiowed by 
Bambi, a baby deer. Bambi, a 
foundling, lives in a shed in the 
garden and is fed on milk, lettuce 
and potatoes. As a treat she some¬ 
times has a bottled lemonade. 

A BBC commentator is to 
make a special air trip Round 
the World in Eight Days. The 
trip will be broadcast and a film 
of it televised. 

Since the war ended, 684,043 
new houses have been built in 
this country; 526,897 of them 
are permanent buildings. 

Kent health officers are to 
learn the deaf and dumb sign 
language. 

DOORSTEP ZOO 

A drought‘in South Africa is 
driving many wild animals nearer 
to the towns. At Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia, recently, a 
man was marooned in a tree for 
two hours by a herd of wild 
buffaloes; and a rogue elephant 
suddenly appeared in a garden 
there. 

A party of boys from St Albans 
School have been taking part in 
a “treasure hunt” in Brittany. 
The “treasures" sought included 
a list of everyday Breton phrases. 

Eleven million pounds of 
chewing gum were exported by 
America last year. 

In the first five months of this 
year Australia was Britain’s best 
customer for agricultural tractors, 
importing £2,000,000 worth, with 
America second, and South 
Africa third. 
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Everywhere 

Hold-Up 

An eel which had become 
wedged in the supply pipe 
caused a water shortage at Stoke 
Fleming, Devon. - ■ 

With 19 motor vehicles to every 
mile of road Britain has the 
most crowded highiuays in the 
world. USA comes seventh ivith 
12. The number of cars on 
our roads is 3,861,000 — 704,000 
more than before the war. 

A new Antarctic expedition is 
being planned in America. It 
will be led by Admiral Byrd 
and will have eight ships and 
3500 men. 

During a strike of laundry- 
workers in Australia recently, 
dirty washing was flown to Fiji 
to be cleaned. 

Mary O’Brien, 21-year-old Lieu¬ 
tenant of Number 1 Shaio Heath 
(Stockport) Air Ranger Flight, 
has won a scholarship ogered by 
the famous airwoman Mrs Ann 
Douglas. It will entitle her to 
a fortnight’s glider training. 

BRIGHTER SCHOOLS 

All L C C schools are being 
cleaned and brightened during 
the holidays, and many are also 
being redecorated and repaired. 

On returning from a holiday, 
a man in East London, South 
Africa, found he was liable to 
pay a bill of £449,000 because 
his water meter showed a con¬ 
sumption of 893,100 gallons. 
However, the council finally 
sent him a bill for Is lid for 
having the meter put right. 

During the first six months of 
this year - Bi'itain exported cars 
and commercial vehicles to the 
value of £54,000,000, a record. | 

The Forestry Commission is 
to build eight complete villages 
as part of its plan to increase 
the output of timber. ^ 

An angler fishing on Oiilton 
Broad, Suffolk, not long ago, 
caught a three-foot snake in his 
landingrnet. 

The building at Haworth 
where Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronte were all Sunday School 
teachers has been acquired for 
seven years by the Youth Hostels 
Association. 

American tourists to this 
country in June spent £2,500,000 
in dollars, almost as much as 
Britain earned in exports to the 
U S during that month. 

HAIR-RAISING 

The Misusawa Observatory in 
Japan appealed not long ago for 
a fine hair for its hygrometer, 
an instrument ■ for measuring 
moisture in the air. Japanese 
hair is too thick and coarse, 
but an American woman came 
to the rescue with several hairs 
from her young daughter’s head. 

Esperanto has been added to 
the languages taught in classes 
arranged by the Foreign Office 
Language Society. 


NOUGHT SHALL MAKE 
US RUE 

JN a police cricket match 
played at Stratford-on- 
Avon recently the home 
side, batting against War¬ 
wick, failed to score any 
runs at all! An inspector, 
a sergeant, and nine con¬ 
stables all collected a duck, 
and Mr Extras followed 
suit. 
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FUR AND FEATHER 

goJiE weeks ago 11-year-old Clif¬ 
ford Murray, of Knightswood, 
in the west of Scotland, found a 
pigeon which had a damaged 
wing. Carefully he picked it up 
and took it to a young friend, 
who dressed the broken wing and 
held it in position with an elastic 
band till it healed. 

Percy, as the pigeon has been 
named, soon recovered his spirits 
and struck up a close friendship 
with Mickey, the kitten from 
ne-xt door. These two strange 
friends have a rollicking time 
with each other every day. 
Mickey likes nothing better than 
to stalk his feathered chum 
round a chair and catch him 
unawares. Then follows a 
friendly fight which both seem 
to enjoy to the utmost, but 
which Percy usually wins by dint 
of flapping his wings in Mickey’s 
face and pecking at his paws. 

New Ways For 
Sierra Leone 

rj’HE Governor of Sierra Leone 
has put forward proposals 
to pave the way to self-govern¬ 
ment in this West African 
colony. 

The Legislative Council already 
has a majority of “unofficial” 
members, that is members elected 
by the local inhabitants as 
opposed to “official ” members 
appointed by the Crown. Un¬ 
official members, it is suggested, 
should be appointed to the 
Executive Council which advises 
the Governor. Thus, for the fir.st 
time, native members would share 
in the actual administration of 
the Colony. It is also hoped to 
arrange for many public services 
to be transferred to special local 
bodies on which natives will work 
side by- side with Colonial 
officials. 

During the coming months 
public opinion in Sierra Leone 
wiii be given a chance to discuss 
these proposals before, they are 
embodied in a new constitution. 

IN SEARCH OF 
KING PRAWN 

rpHE. New South Wales State 
Department of Fisheries has 
embarked upon a quest. It is 
pursuing a search for “paddocks” 
of Jumbo King prawns that are 
known to exist in the coastal 
waters there. 

These are no ordinary prawns. 
They are giants among their 
kind, some being ten inches long 
and weighing as mucli a.s three 
ounces. 


Piccaniiinies Were 
Scared 

J^uBiN viliage on Moa Island is 
preparing for a revival of 
the old ceremonial dancing of 
Torres Strait at a big church 
function. 

Among others, the Mubiag 
Crocodile Dance (to propitiate 
the old gods) will be seen publicly 
for the first time for many years. 

As the drums roll the dancer 
appears in a fearsome crocodile 
mask and dances around until he 
disappears behind the screen— 
the disappearance into the sea. 
During a try-out the Kubin 
piccaninnies went scurrying into 
the bush with fright. 

A BOY ON TABLE 
MOUNTAIN 

J]v£RY Saturday afternoon a 
lone figure may be seen 
climbing Table Mountain. It is 
Duncan Middleton, a ten-year-old 
schoolboy of Cape Town, carrying 
a canvas bag almost as big as 
himself. 

Duncan is a shy boy, but not 
where animals are concerned. 
On the slopes of the mountain is 
the stall of a donkey belonging 
to one of the rangers, and 
Duncan often sleeps there w'hen 
the night falls. He also cooks a 
plate of porridge, which he 
shares with the donkey. 

Duncan know's the glens and 
kloofs of Table Mountain well, 
and often goes with the rangers 
on their rounds. The chief 
danger is fire caused by careless 
picnickers, and Duncan has often 
given the warning signal that has 
saved many of the silver-leaf 
trees which are among the moun¬ 
tain’s grandest sights. 

Breakfast Drink 

■’^^isiTORS to Norway—and they 
are numerous this summer- 
are astonished at being given a 
glass of beautiful milk every 
morning for breakfast. 

So plentiful and so good is the 
milk that they are surprised to 
learn that only 3 per cent of the 
land in Norway can be used for 
agriculture. In the summer 
months cattle, goats, and sheep 
are driven up the high moun¬ 
tains to graze on the rich 
pasture, while the girls who care 
for them live in special huts. 

'The girls make cheese and 
butter to send down to the 
valleys. Tliey put the milk into 
churns which are fastened to long 
wires stretching down to the 
valleys, there to be collected by 
t'ne farmers. 


TRIP TO HOLLAND 

JfiNE Edinburgh sea cadets and 
two officers have returned 
from an adventurous 21 days’ 
trip to Holland in their 40-foot 
motor-launch Galiiia. 

It was a cold, blustery day 
when they set out from their 
home port of Granton, and the 
Galma had hardly cleared the 
harbour when they came upon a 
yacht overturned by the rough 
sea, with the crew of tw'o 
struggling in the water. The sea 
cadets quickly rescued the two 
yachtsmen, then, having effici¬ 
ently righted the yacht, put them 
safely back on board, and con¬ 
tinued on their way. 

Their first port of call was 
Flushing, but before they reached 
there they ran into a gale which 
snapped their steering gear. For 
an anxious period they drifted in 
the heavy seas, but temporary 
gear was soon rigged up and they 
managed to reach port. 

Visits to M i d d e 1 b u r g and 
Rotterdam followed, and then an 
interesting sail through the 
Dutch network of canals and 
inland waterways. Throughout 
the trip a I5-year-old cadet 
cooked the meals. 


COUNTING THEIR 
CHICKENS ? 

^ TURKEY COCK in a 
village near Canterbury 
is patiently sitting on four 
eggs while his spouse walks 
proudly round and round 
and two Rhode Island hens 
keep a proprietorial watch 
on the proceedings. 

Last season the Rhode 
Island hens hatched the 
two turkeys, and they are 
possibly hoping that this 
year’s hatch will produce 
ordinary chickens and 
make matters even. Alter¬ 
natively, their interest may 
be purely grandmotherly. 


NEW BRITISH 
POSSESSION 

^NOTHER addition, a tiny one, 
has been made to the British 
Commonwealth. It is Flint 
Island, thiee miles long and 
about half a mile wide, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, 

When a New' Zealand frigate 
recently visited the island the 
crew erected a notice claiming it 
as a Britisti possession. It has 
been claimed for strategic 
reasons. 


Whei^ a Fly Walks the Plank 


Jt has been kiiffwn for some time 
that even a fly exerts some 
pressure on a surface when it 
alights, and special microphones 
have been made which pick up a 
fly’s footsteps and reproduce 
them on a loudspeaker. 

Now the Radio Corporation of 
America has invented a device 
known as an “electronic trans¬ 
ducer ’’ which will measure the 
exact amount of displacement 
when, for example, a fly alights 
on a six-inch plank! It is a 
supersensitive electron tube, 
about the thickness of a pencil, 
which picks up vibrations with 
a needle-like shaft. When this 

HORSE-SHOES BY 
POST 

T'here is a serious shortage of 
blacksmiths in the Western 
Isles of Scotland, and farmers 
and crofters there are now falling 
back on the expedient of taking 
a tape measure round their 
horses’ hooves and sending the 
measurements to blacksmiths in 
Oban, on the mainland. The 
made-to-measure horse-shoes are 
sent back by post and fitted on 
the animals by their owners. 

Cricket Honours 
For the Great 

REVOLUTION has recently 
taken place in London—to 
the delight of sportsmen every¬ 
where. The Marylebone Cricket 
Club has invited certain profes¬ 
sional cricketers who have played 
a big part in England’s Test 
history to' accept honorary 
membership. 

The M C C is the governing 
body of the game in England, 
an unchallenged authority for 
more than 160 years; but the 
club has always held steadfastly 
to a rule barring professional 
cricketers from membership. 

Now, for the first time since 
the M C C was instituted in 1787, 
it has granted honorary member¬ 
ship to certain “really great ” 
professionals. To its list of more 
than 7000 members the club has 
added the names of 26 distin¬ 
guished England cricketers of 
former years. 

The Marylebone Cricket Club 
is progressive, and we can be sure 
that as other great players retire 
they will also qualify for honorary 
membership—and join the 26 
cricket immortals who have thus 
been honoured. 


shaft is placed against a six-inch 
plank, and the electron tube is 
fed into a suitable amplifier, it 
demonstrates that the plank 
vibrates when a fly alights or 
walks on it. Of course, the 
vibrations are’ very small, quite 
inappreciable to human senses. 

The transducer can be worked 
in a less sensitive condition, and 
in this way can be used to “tell 
tales ” about motor-car and aero¬ 
plane engines, by pressing the 
shaft against various parts of the 
engines. , In this W'ay a skilled 
mechanic can deduce what 
troubles are likely to occur, or 
pass the engine as fit for service. 

Yale’s New 
Treasures 

■Y]ale University, in Connecti¬ 
cut, USA, has purchased 
from its former graduate. Colonel 
Ralph H. Isham, the whole of 
his collection of the private 
papers of James Bosw'ell, friend 
and biographer of Dr Johnson. 

Edited by expert scholars, the 
papers will be published in 
America in some 40 volumes, 
which will also be issued in the 
British Empire, 

The C N has from time to time 
recorded the fascinating stories 
of the discoveries of these papers. 

Colonel Isham has been collect¬ 
ing them since 1926, their ehief 
source' being Malahide Castle, 
the home of Lord Talbot, James 
Boswell’s great-great-grandson. 
There, in 1930, valuable manu¬ 
scripts were found in an old 
“croquet box in a fupboard,” and, 
in 1946, “in a long disused out¬ 
building ” over 1000 pages of the 
original manuscript of the Life of 
Johnson were among the finds. 

Facts have proved stranger 
than fiction in the romance of 
Colonel Isham's persistent search. 

RADIO STATION ON 
BEN NEVIS 

J^ADio experts and engineers of 
the Ministry of Civil Avia¬ 
tion have set up a radio tele¬ 
phone station on the summit of 
Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest 
mountain, for carrying out com¬ 
munication tests with aircraft. 

Members of an R A F mountain 
rescue team helped to carry the 
heavy equipment up the five-mile 
track to the 4406-foot-high 
summit through heavy rain and 
a blanketing mist. If the tests 
are successful a permanent 
station tvill be established here. 


HEADING 
OVER 
THE NET 

you have to use your 
head to play any kind 
of tennis, but it is 
specially needed in this 
version of the game. 
In this picture Arsenal 
players are showing 
local boys how to head 
a football over the net 
in a demonstration at 
Charlton, South-East 
London. The game has 
become part of a pro¬ 
fessional soccer player’s 
training routine. 
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All in a Nutshell 

The Great Copra Industry of Fiji 


ymiTING FROM WHIPSNADE, CRAVEN HILL TELLS US OF .. . 

A Rival For Dixie^ the Musical Elephant 


A coastal vessel collecting copra from one of the islands 


A correspondent who lived in 
the Fiji Islands a few years ago, 
ichen the price of copra (the dried 
ker^iel of the coconut) loas only 
£6 a ton, here tells of a great 
industry which has hecome more 
important to the world than ever. 
mHE demand foi' Fiji copra, 
which now fetches more than 
£40 a ton, has been heightened 
by the world shortage of fats, 
for it yields oil which can. be 
used in making margarine, 
soap, candles, salad dressings, 
glycerine, and for countless other 
purposes. 

Production follows a fairly 
simple plan. Agile natives shin up 
the palm trees like monkeys and 
throw down the ripe coconuts; 
or they gather those which have 
already fallen. Then they squat 
' down on the ground and begin 
dehusking the nuts—removing 
the thick, fibrous, coating which 
. surrounds the shell, and gives a 
full-grown nut something of the 
size and appearance of a football. 
The husk itself can be made into 
coir matting—and used as fuel. 

Native labourers or coolie 
Indians then deftly strike the 
nuts in half with knives and 
remove the white kernel, or 
“meat.” This is spread out on 
slatted trays, called “vatas,” to 
dry in the sun, or on the better- 
equipped plantations kiln-dried 
by means of hot air. 

Fresh kernel yields .about 60 
per cent of dried copra, which in 
turn gives from 60 to 65 per cent 
of oil. 

When dry, the copra is bagged 
and taken by island cutter or 
native outrigger to central 
depots, where it is stored pending 
the arrival of the big cargo- 
steamers. 

To get the full advantage of 
rising prices, and to make their 
maximum contribution to the 
world’s food supplies, the people 
of Fiji are now acting very 
vigorously. All able-bodied vil¬ 
lagers (native Fijians) have been 
asked to plant as many coconuts 
as possible on their holdings. A 
minimum of 250 nuts per man— 
the present target—would give a 
big increase in production, as 
most land in Fiji is native-owned. 

Native plantations, too, are 
being cleaned up, and this means 
constant war against the dense 
undergrowth that rapidly springs 
up, often to a height of 15 feet, 
and chokes the palm trees. 
Children in the Fijian pro¬ 
vincial schools have also been 
asked to help: and everywhere 
the Malayan dwarf palm, which 


bears in four years, is being, 
introduced. 

Truly, Fiji’s copra industry is 
thriving. Yet in 1926 it was 
threatened with complete ex¬ 
tinction—by a moth! The 
Levuana iridescens (or “copra 
bug,” as it was called locally i 
had caused havoc among the 
plantations of Viti Levu—the 
main island—for more than 40 
years. Then it began to spread 
to other groups. Entomolo¬ 
gists, however, found an answer : 
they introduced from Malaya a 
parasite fly, the Ptychomyia 
remota, which in the course of 
two years completely wiped out 
the destructive Levuana. 


]])ixiE, Whipsnade’s 46-year-old 
“organist ” elephant, so- 
called because of her accomplish¬ 
ments wdth the mouth organ, 
now has a young rival. She is 
15-year-old Babar, who used to 
be a “star ” in the Children's Zoo 
at Regent’s Park in pre-war days. 

The main reason why keepers 
are teaching Babar to play this 
instrument is because Dixie has 
ruined so many that the staff, 
m these days of austerity, are 
finding it hard to replace them! 
As one official put it to me: 
“Dixie . nowadays has all-too- 
powerful lungs. When she is 
playing a tune she seems to get 
carried away by the sound of the 
music, and blows with such vim 
that the reeds of the mouth- 
organ get strained. It then 
rapidly becomes useless. Babar, 
being a much younger animal, 
blows with less vigour, and so 
is a more economical player. 
Babar’s mouth-organs, in fact, 
last ten times as long as Dixie’s.” 

This season, Babar’s “concerts” 
—in which she is learning to 
give a recognisable rendering of 
the National Anthem—are amus¬ 
ing thousands of the zoo-park’s 
visitors, and every afternoon she 
makes regular appearances on 
the path behind the elephant 
house, where groups of visitors 
listen delightedly to her “recital,” 
and then reward her with titbits. 
T)ixie’s lung-power is not the 
only thing troubling the 
authorities at the elephant 
house. In a stall at the other 
end there is trouble of another 
kind, for Carla, a five-year-old 
German-born animal sent over 


Sprouting coconuts which will be transplanted to 
grow into new palms 


here on loan two years ago from 
the British Zone, has gone lame 
in her left hind-leg, and examina¬ 
tion showed her to have a weak 
ankle. 

The Zoo’s veterinai-y surgeon, 
at Dunstable was .summoned, and 
on his advice Carla has been 
fitted with a special ankle 
support in the form of a “boot.” 
This appliance, made of stout 
leather reinforced \<’ith strong 
steel supports, reaches up to the 
animal’s knee, and is kept 
strapped firmly to the leg. 

Carla is an ideal patient, for 
she now wears her odd footwear 
continuously, except for an 
occasional hour or so when her 
ankle is inspected and adjust¬ 
ments made to the boot’s fasten¬ 
ings. Cure, in. this case, will 
naturally take time, but already 
there has been a marked im¬ 
provement. “We hope Carla will 
be quite cured oilier ailment by 
the time she- returns to 
Germany,” a Zoo official told me. 
J^ATE . though the season is, 
valuable babies continue to 
be born in the zoo-park, not the 
least important being a family of 
five Whooper, or “whistling ” 
swans, recently hatched oh a 
pond adjoining Sir Peter's Way. 
These are Arctic birds, and they 
seldom breed in this country. 

When the cygnets were 
hatched the authorities thought 
of posting a guard, temporarily, 
for Whoopers are worth at least 
£100 a pair. They need not have 
worried, however. The cob (male 
swan) is proving himself a most 
efficient guard, and any visitor 
trying to approach the family too 

THE CN ASTRONOMER ASKS . . 


closely is warned off in a most 
aggressive way. Other waterfowl 
find the male Whooper a perfect 
“nightmare.” For as soon as they 
draw near the cob swims boldiy 
forward, stands upright at the 
water’s. edge, and v;ith flapping 
wings and outstretched neck 
gives a very fair imitation of an 
Indian yell. 


At the London Zoo 


Recent arrivals at Regent's Park 
—above, a pangolin from East 
Africa ; and, below. Dumbo, a baby 
elephant, making friends. 


Has Venus Captured a Moon ? 


Copra cutters ejecting the “ meat’’ from the shells 


'J'HE planet Venus and the 
crescent Moon will present an 
attractive sight on the evening 
of Friday next, August 26, when 
Venus will appear only a Tittle 
way below and to the right of 
the very slender lunar crescent. 

As Venus at present sets in only 
about an hour after the Sun 
(that is, about 9.20 pm) they 
should be looked for within that 
time, about 8.45 presenting the 
best conditions for seeing them 
before they approach too near 
to the horizon. 

Venus is now 120 million miles 
away, and is increasing in 
apparent brilliance as she re¬ 
duces her distance from the 
Earth. Apart from the Moon, she 
is much the brightest object in 
the evening sky. It happens that 
the Moon will be almost at her 
nearest to the Earth on that 
eyening and only 225,000 miles 
away, so her crescent should 
appear unusually large. 

It is still an interesting question 
as to whether Venus herself pos¬ 
sesses a moon. Not ■ the least 
evidence of one exists, though it 
is by no means improbable that, 
as in the case of Mars, she may 
possess one or more small satel¬ 
lites revolving round her. But if 
she had, the unfavourable circum¬ 
stances under which we observe 
Venus as compared with Mars— 
when they are near their least 
distance from us—would render 
it much harder to detect such 
moons as Mars possesses were 
they revolving round Venus. 

Phobos, the largest of these, is 
estimated to be only about ten 
miles in diameter, while Deimos 
can be little more than five miles 
wide. Were these revolving 
round Venus o.nlv about a fifth 


of their illuminated surfaces 
would be presented towards us 
at times when they could be best 
observed. With our present 
telescopic powers they would be 
imperceptible. 

It is most probable that these 
two tiny moons of Mars ■ are 
“captured ” planetoids or minor 
planets, the so-called “asteroids ” 
or remains of a planet which, 
long ages ago, had exploded or 
been somehow shattered into 
thousands of fragments. These 
bodies have orbits, often of great 
eccentricity and ellipticity, ex¬ 
tending in many directions from 
the place in the Solar System 
where the disaster occurred. 

Another of these fragments, of 
which some thousands are known, 
has recently been discovered at 
Mount Wilson Observatory. It 
has an orbit that extends to 
wi’thin the orbit of Mercury, and 
at perihelion is only 22 million 
miles from the Sun, while at 
aphelion it travels to 156 million 
miles from the Sun, beyond the 
orbit of Mars. 

As this very small planetoid, 
which can be only a very few 
miles in diameter, passes within 
four million miles of the Earth’s 
orbit, it must also pass close to 
the orbit of Venus. So if Venus 
herself happened to be near 
enough when the planetoid ap¬ 
proached, a capture by Venus 
would be a possibility, and she 
would then have a moon. 

One such body, with a diameter 
of only one mile and known as 
the Reinmuth Planetoid, was 
discovered 14 years ago. It 
travelled to within 63,000 miles of 
the orbit of Venus and possibly 
provided another moon for 
Venus. G. F. M. 
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A head-on view of Britain’s first aii-jct airiiner, the De Havilland Comet, 
showing the intakes of the four jet engines 



This American plane, the Wee Bee, is claimed to be the world’s 
smallest, weighing only 170 lbs. The pilot lies prone on it 




The Changing 
Pattern of 
the Air Age 


Two experimental machines built for the US Air Force — left, a flying wing 
with a short fuselage, and right, a bomber with an extra-long fuselage 


This amphibious helicopter took off from land on its wheels, and is 
about to alight on the sea with its floats 



° c/ippe? of Pan-American Airways. The four engines develop An air hostess preparing meals in the galley of an 
14,000 hp at take-off, and the air scoops underneath them swallow 320 tons of air an hour airliner crossing the Atlantic 
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In Portsmouth Dockyard 

At a-rehearsal close to HMS Victory, Nelson’s flagship at 
Trafalgar, the bugle band of a Sea Cadet unit is watched by a 
young admirer of the Royal Navy. 


Grenfell of 

^HE 21 st of this month marks 
the 100 th anniversary of the 
birth of George Grenfell, mission¬ 
ary and- explorer of the Congo, 
who added lustre to a name that 
is honoured among Englishmen 
everywhere. 

Cornish born, George Grenfell 
was taken as a child to Bir«iing- 
ham, where he became a first- 
class engineer and a volunteer 
missioner to the poor and 
needy around him. 

He qualified by study 
at the Baptist College for 
service 'in the African 
mission field, and’ at 25 
set forth, first to the 
Cameroons, and then to 
Congo, where he passed 
the rest of his life. There, 
in the land of the giant 
gorilla and of the Pygmy 
people, he laboured to 
redeem a people among 
whom civil war was 
chronic, the slave trade brutal 
and pitiless, and cannibalism 
rife. 

The great river Congo was still 
a mystery, yet only by navigating 
it could the interior of the land 
be reached. As its course of 
3000 miles is broken by many 
cataracts, Grenfell came back to 
England and superintended the 
building, of a little ship that 
could traverse shallow water and 
be taken to pieces when water¬ 
falls were reached. The ship was 
sent out from the Thames to the 
Congo in 800 separate packages. 

The men who sailed from 
London to reassemble this jigsaw 
puzzle died in Africa of fever, 
but, although handicapped by the 
loss of one eye, Grenfell himself 


PARTY of 60, including 42 
British boys and eleven girls, 
were welcomed to Vienna by the 
Lord Mayor and other city 
officials the other day. 

Their visit to the capital of one 
of the countries that fought 
against us during the war is a 
mission of good will. 

During their stay in Vienna 
they are to work for several w'eeks 
with some Austrian boys and girls 
who left school this year, and who 
have not yet been able to find 
work. 

To give all these Austrian 
young people something useful to 
do until they can be found em- 


the Congo 

built up the vessel by the Congo 
estuary, and, having lighted a 
fire in the boiler, heard the 
thrilling cry of the natives, “She 
lives, master, she lives!” 

So began the modern explora¬ 
tion of the Congo and its many 
tributaries that made Grenfell 
famous among geographers. 

With funds furnished by an 
excellent Quaker at home, he 
was able to establish 
mission stations, schools, 
and hospitals along the 
Congo, and such w-as his 
reputation that he was 
one of the mission that 
carried out the fixing of 
the frontiers of the terri¬ 
tories of Belgium and 
Portugal in Equatorial 
Africa. 

Grenfell tolled un- 
weariedly as missionary, 
surveyor, engineer, occa¬ 
sional doctor, teacher, and 
translator. Generally he secured 
mission land as a gift, but when 
he bought the purchase price 
would take practical form such 
as this: 80 brass rods, two pieces 
of cloth, two each of knives, 
forks, spoons, and mirrors, with 
beads, shells, and jam jars. 

George Grenfell reaped the 
harvest of the seed he and others 
had sown. Slave-dealing was 
abolished, cannibalism banished, 
and he saw the arts of peace 
flourishing among his converts 
instead of bloodshed and horror. 
He died in his 57th year, in the 
wilds, with native converts tear¬ 
fully rendering their last acts of 
devotion to a man who for them 
symbolised wisdom, leader.ship, 
and nobility. 


ployment the Municipality of 
Vienna has started a Youth Work 
scheme. The boys are working 
in the parks and the girls in 
nursery schools and kinder¬ 
gartens. They live in hostels, 
and the British party have joined 
them and will share in their life 
and work. 

The young Britishers, who be¬ 
long to the International Youth 
Service, are hoping that in help)- 
ing to rebuild some of Vienna's 
beautiful parks damaged by the 
war they will also be able to help 
to restore friendship and under¬ 
standing between the two 
countries. 
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New Life For 
AN Old Mill 

rpHERE are good prospects of the 
sails of the 150-year-old 
smock mill at Upminster, Essex, 
turning again to grind corn and 
to reveal to visitors on certain 
days how the wheels go round. 
From its top, too, are magnificent 
views, ranging to the Kent hills. 

Advised by experts that this 
mill can be put into working 
order for a cost of £850, the 
Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings has under¬ 
taken the task of raising this 
sum. Already volunteers, both 
skilled and unskilled, have 
carried out Immediate repairs in 
their spare time. 

The Essex County Council are 
the freeholders of the mill, and 
an Upminster Windmill Com¬ 
mittee has been formed to take 
a lease of the mill at a nominal 
rent. When the repairs have 
been completed, this committee 
will let the mill to a miller on 
condition that he admits visitors 
on certain days. 

Upmlnster’s windmill has many 
striking features, including an 
external inspection gallery. 

Camping in 
Class 

jyj^osT people who spend camp¬ 
ing or hiking holidays 
remember the discomforts they 
experienced on their first ex¬ 
peditions—blistered feet, aching 
backs, the tent that leaked, the 
faulty oil stove, and so on. 

But these and other pitfalls 
that await the novice will be 
obviated by volunteer boys and 
girls, aged between 14 and 15, 
from ten London secondary 
schools, for they are to have 
camping and hiking included in 
their school lessons. 

Starting in September, the 
lessons will continue right 
through the winter. The boys 
and girls will learn map-reading, 
tent-pitching, local geography 
(best sites and so on), and the 
way to light a fire in the open. 
After this theoretical training 
they will put their knowledge 
into practice in the summer, in 
groups of four accompanied by a 
teacher who will have attended a 
special course. 

If the experiment proves a 
success all London secondary 
schools will be included in the 
scheme. 


Discus Thrower 



Eighteen-year-old A C W June 
Eshelby of the Women’s Royal Air 
Force practises throwing the discus 
at an RAF School of Physical . 
Training.' 



A Good Will Mission to Vienna 
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FRIENDLY INVADERS 

' I 'he presence of the Viking 
ship in tlys country with 
all its brave panoply of friendly 
hrvasion has been a highlight of 
this summer. This venture of 
Danish youth across the North 
Sea stirred the imagination and 
rekindled the spirit of adventure. 

The" invading” Danes also S3'm- 
bolised the friendliness of all the 
visitors to Britain this summer, 
eager to see and hear, eager to go 
home and report. Britain has. 
been host to thousands from 
across the seas whose feet have 
walked our famous streets and 
crossed historic thresholds. 

Glory of thought and glory of deed, 
Glory of Hampden and Ruiiny- 

ntede ; 

Glory of ships that sought far goals, 
Glory of swords and glory of souls 1 
Glory of songs mounting as birds, 
Glory immortal of magical words. 

Rut do we live up to the ideals 
and dreams which other 
people have about us ? To be 
the inheritors of glorious his¬ 
tory is not enough. Our friendly 
invaders appreciate our past but 
see us at the present. tVe are the 
living screen on which the loveli¬ 
ness and wonder of the past is 
portrayed, and we may blur the 
picture by our present actions. 
Our worthiness is tested by our 
faithfulness to onr great tradi¬ 
tions and ideals. 

Our friendly invaders are here 
from every shore in the hope of ' 
discovering the secret of those 
traditions and ideals. What gives 
Britain her tenacity ? Where 
lies the secret of her endurance ? 
How is faith kept alive in a day 
like this 1 These are sohie of the 
deeper questions asked by those 
who come to us as friends. 

Britain has always benefited 
by friendly invaders and in¬ 
vasions, for they have ever 
brought fresh life and new ideas. 
From them have grown adven¬ 
turous ideas in trade and com¬ 
merce as well as in the arts. 

"yiiE more friendly invaders 
Britain welcomes the better 
it will be for the world’s peace 
and friendship. For the true 
invader is he who comes not only 
to conquer but to be conquered, 
to know and to understand, and 
so become a citizen of the world. 


SENSE OF WONDER 

J H.WE seen 

A curious child, who dwelt 
upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his 
ear 

The convolutions of a smooth¬ 
lipped shell : 

To which, in silence hushed, his 
very soul 

Listened intently ; and his coun¬ 
tenance soon 

Brightened with joy ; for from 
within were heard ' 

Murmurings, whereby the moni¬ 
tor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native 
sea. Wordsworth 


CEASE FIRE AT LAST 

'J’he establishment of the Re¬ 
public of Indonesia on. a 
firm and peaceful basis is not far 
distant. B\' their decision early 
this year to agree to the pro¬ 
posals of the United Nations and 
'to release the captured Republi¬ 
can leaders the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment eased a tense situation. 
It is true that fighting has con¬ 
tinued inremoterregions, but now 
Dutch and Republican represen¬ 
tatives in conference at Batavia 
have ordered the Cease Fire. 

Meanwhile, leaders of the Indo¬ 
nesian Republic and the non- 
republican states and areas, the 
” federalists,” have been plan¬ 
ning together their future federal 
Constitution which they will 
bring before the round-table 
conference to be held with the 
Dutch at The Hague. The trans¬ 
fer of sovereignty and the future 
relations between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands will then be 
decided. 

A Symbol of German 
Unity 

Thom.as Manx, the German 
writer who received the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1929, has made a triumphant re¬ 
turn to his native land from 
which he had been an exile since, 
I933- 

After being honoured in Frank¬ 
furt, the centre of the American 
Zone, Dr Mann went to Weimar 
in the Rus.sian Zone, there to re¬ 
ceive the freedom of that city in 
which Goethe was born, and also 
a prize commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of Goethe’s birth. 

The charter granting Dr Mann 
this prize described him as “ the 
worthy heir of Goethe’s spirit, 
the great humanistic poet of the 
German tongue, and the valiant 
fighter for world peace.” 

In his speech accepting the 
prize Dr hlann suggested that 
the honour paid him sym¬ 
bolised the unity of Germany, so 
often endangered; Above all the 
differences, he declared, they 
must ensure that freedom, right, 
and the dignity of the individual 
did not peri.sh. 


Under the E( 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If artists draw or 
their capital 


_^N Englishman's taste in dress is 
sound. But not loud. 

0 

j\,JOTORISTS passing through Eve¬ 
sham ays asked, "Where are 
you going ? ” Just a passing remark. 

0 

JJAS the Thames any safe places 
for non-swimmciS ? someone 
asks. Its banks. 

□ 

]\/[ANY office men work in their 
shirt sleeves during the hot 
’Weather. What do they do with the 
rest of the shirt ? 

0 

NEW restaurant seats 600 , Cus- 
tomers cannot have standing 
orders. 
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Family Affair 

’yjn-; fourth Empire Games are 
to be held next February at 
Auckland in New Zealand, when 
at least 17 countries of the 
Commonwealth will engage in 
friendly athletic rivalry. 

To send a team of athletes to 
New Zealand, however, is a 
costly business, and the Empire 
Games Appeal Committee is 
asking for the public’s help in 
raising ^20,000. 

As the Committee point out, 
such a visit to a distant Com¬ 
monwealth country is not only a 
landmark in an athlete's career, 
it is also an unforgettable educa¬ 
tional experience. They state, 
too, that the games have cer¬ 
tainly served to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and under¬ 
standing between all members of 
the Commonwealth, to whatever 
continent and to whatever race 
they may belong. 

To'our own young athletes 
this British family affair of the 
Empire Games is second in im¬ 
portance only to the Olympic 
Games, and the appeal for funds 
must not fail. The Committee’s 
address is 71 St [George’s Square, 
London, SWi. 

GOING DOWN 

\ Dutchman has taken his 
family on a holiday cruise 
in a German pocket submarine 
which he found on a scrap heap. 

It must be a pleasant change 
to be “ in pocket ” as a result of 
a holiday. Going down to the 
sea has “ gone up ” for us. 


SWEET-SCENTED AIR 

■yHROUGH the open door 

A drowsy smell of flowers— 
gay heliotrope, 

AiTd white sweet clover, and shy 
mignonette— 

Comes faintly in and silent 
chorus lends 

To the pervading sjunphony of 
peace. J. G. Whitiier 


. JUST AN IDEA 
As Goethe wrote, The destiny of 
any nation at any given time 
depends on the opinions of the 
young men wtder five-and-tiventy. 


iitor’s Table 

JDROFESSIONAL singers do not 
like 10 be pressed to sing. Makes 
them sing flat. 

0 

JT is better for a mother to distract 
her child’s attention than to be 
always saying Don’t. But some¬ 
times it is she who gets distracted. 

E 

JIVERY political party has skeletons 
in its cupboard. But not in its 
Cabinet. 



THINGS SAID 

Tt is our duty to make sacrifices 
which may be necessary to 
protect the growing generation 
from war. Mr Averell Harriman 

A VERY, very large proportion of 
young people have never 
heard of the Bible at all, and if 
they have they have no jnore 
idea of rvhat it is about than 
they have of the works of 
Aristotle. Bishop of Ely 

'T'hougii we have all the ath¬ 
letic gifts and understand 
the mysteries of every sport and 
have not charity, we are nothing. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

A co-OPER.ATiVE effort to raise 
the standard of life in un¬ 
developed and backward countries 
is one of the most constructive 
means of combating war. 

The Prime Minister 

■yHERE are still people who would 
like to Be back to the Vic¬ 
torian age; but you cannot go 
backward, you must go forward. 

Lord Boyd-Orr 
—♦+— 

The Poets of Tomorrow 

poETRY represents our greatest 
national achievement in art, 
recently. said Lord Wavell, who 
is himself a great lover of poetry. 

He was speaking about the 
apparent lack of great poets 
among us today. There are pes¬ 
simists, he said, \vho ask how we 
can expect great poets and poetry 
in the unfavourable atmosphere 
of the present day, wlren, they 
say, nearly all effort is aimed at 
producing a drab level of rather 
ignoble comfort and timid 
security from cradle to grave. 

“I do not believe that the 
fire of poetry is really dying out 
of us,” said Lord Wavell. " It 
will take a long time to subdue 
the spirit of adventure and 
fantasy in the Englishman.” 

That spirit of adventure and 
fantasy is still alive in the hearts 
of the boys and girls at school 
today, and it is to them that 
Britain must look for a new 
flowering of English verse. 

—++— 

TOO QUIET! 

■pnERE is no such thing as 
absolute quiet in Nature. 
Even at the South Pole there are 
winds, and creaking and shifting 
of the snow. In the country 
there are innumerable noises, 
even at night; and as for our big 
cities, they are nev'er still. 

But there is at least one place 
where absolute quiet reigns. 
This is in a no-echo chamber 
built at the U S Army Signal 
Corps base at Fort Monmouth in 
Nerv Jersey. It was built for 
testing delicate instruments used 
in research. 

Scientists have found that few 
people can expose themselves to 
absolute quiet for more than 30 
minutes at a stretch without pro¬ 
nounced discomfort. For this 
reason the scientists seldom fre¬ 
quent the no-eoho room, all 


'J'HERE is nothing in country life 
to make you fat. Even gates 
make you lean. 


reading of the instruments being 
made outside. 

So that when we are com¬ 
plaining of too much noise it is 
as well to remember that there is 
such a condition as too much 
quiet. 
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Handicapped 

Sun-hat and sun-glasses make it 
difficult to deal with an ice cream 
on Weston-super-Mare sands. 


THE NEW LOOK 
IN SCIENCE 

PHE British Association will 
present the new look in 
science at New'castle-on-Tyne in 
the first week in September. 

This year’s President is Sir 
John Russell, PRS, of Rotham- 
sted, whose Presidential Address 
will comprise all we may know 
about the soil which provides our 
daily bread. 

Others who will be colleagues 
a.s Presidents of their Sections 
are: Sir Harold Spencer Jones, 
the Astronomer Royal, who can 
tell us better than anyone else 
what we expect from the new' 
Royal Observatory at Herst- 
monceux; Mr Miles C. Burkitt, 
who will be able to reveal some 
of the recently-acquired archaeo¬ 
logical treasures of the Ash- 
molean at Oxford; Professor Lily 
Newton, who will speak of her 
researches in microscopic plant 
life, and in whose section are 
authorities on Forestry; Sir Alex¬ 
ander Gray in the Economics 
section; and Sir Arthur Fleming 
in that of Engineering. 

This year’s programme of the 
British Association also includes 
a first-hand account of the recent 
Swedish Deep Sea Expedition and 
the Exploration of the Ocean 
Floor. 

Hidden For 18 
Centuries 

piNELY-CARVED marble busts, 
one of them believed to 
represent the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius have been discovered on 
the site of a Roman villa of 
the second century, at Lulling- 
stone in Kent. 

These busts, together with ‘a 
votive pot and other statuary, 
were found in a sealed chamber. 

Two hundred years later 
another Roman family built on 
this site a more elaborate villa 
enriched by a beautiful mosaic 
pavement which was uncovered 
earlier this year. 

In the opinion of the present 
excavators the Roman official 
who occupied this fine villa was 
unaware of the treasures beneath 
his feet which his predecessors 
had so carefully hidden when 
danger threatened some two hun¬ 
dred years earlier. 


Sending a Letter 
Across the World 

UNITY AMONG THE NATIONS 


'^HERE is to be a special issue of stamps this autumn to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
Universal Postal Union. Many countries besides Britain will 
issue special stamps, in fact Switzerland has already issued her set. 

What is this celebration ? What does it mean to the multi¬ 
tudes who stick a stamp on a letter, drop it in the postbo.x, and 
then probably forget all about it ? 


The celebration marks 75 years 
of international agreement in 
which even Russia joined. For 
before 1874 a letter could not be 
stamped and just dropped in a 
convenient post box. Things 
were not as simple as all that. ■ 

Chaos existed in postal affairs. 
Countries argued about w'ho was 
to pay for the cost of trans¬ 
mitting and delivering the mail. 

For example, when great-grand¬ 
father wanted to write to 
America he found that there was 
something to pay for the cost 
of transmission to the English 
port, the cost of carrying the 
letter in a ship to America, and 
then the cost of carrying the 
letter from the American port at 
which the ship berthed to the 
letter’s ultimate destination. 

Great-grandfather found that 
he had to specify the route the 
letter must take, and he had to 
estimate accurately the cost of 
the different phases of its trans¬ 
port. If he routed the letter 
wrongly it might be delayed for 
a month or more at a point on 
its journey while the authorities 
argued about its delivery. 

Then, perhaps, the person at 
the other end had to pay a sum 
before he could receive his letter! 

Some years before 1874 a 
German named Dr Heinrich von 
Stephan tried to call repre¬ 
sentatives of many countries 
together and get them to agree 
to some kind of system to cut out 
the delay and expense of postal 
administration. 

But, for various reasons, it was 
not until 1874 that the countries 
finally agreed to form what was 
called a General Postal Union. 
Twenty-two countries joined in 
the plan. The Union was form¬ 
ally established at Berne on 
July 1, 1875. 

The most important feature of 
the plan was that the country 
sending the letter should retain 
the fee for its transport to its 
destination. The country to which 
the letter was sent should deliver 
it without charge. 


This arrangement cut out the 
complicated system of inter¬ 
national accountancy and the 
long and involved arguments as 
to which country was responsible 
for the delivery of the letter. It 
also speeded up the delivery of 
letters. The arrangement was a 
fair one, too, for the number of 
letters which one country (say, 
France) sent to another (say, 
Britain) was approximately the 
same as the number which 
Britain sent to France. 

Another agreement reached 
was about the cost of postage. It 
was made about the same—in the 
different currencies—in each 
country according to the weight 
of the postal packet. 

A third main point of agree¬ 
ment was on the colour of the 
different stamps according to 
their value. So our green, our 
red, and our blue stamps have 
their counterparts, approximately 
of the same value, elsewhere. 

In 1878 the title of the Union 
was changed from the General 
to the Universal Postal Union. 
Many more countries joined in 
the Union, Since 1947 the Union 
has been linked with the United 
Nations. 

And today, when we read of 
international disagreements and 
“iron curtains,’’ it is heartening 
to realise that at least one inter¬ 
national plan works to the benefit 
and well-being of all. 

LUXURY TANKER 

'J'he people who used to refer to 
fast liners as ocean grey¬ 
hounds ■today speak of ocean 
dachshunds. This is the name 
given to oil tankers because of 
their great length. 

There are 165 tankers under 
construction in British yards, 
but one that is to be launched 
on the Clyde this month will be 
different from the rest. She will 
be the first oil carrier to have a 
swimming pool, and gases from 
her cargoes will be wafted high 
into the air through pipes leading 
up the masts from the tank tops. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The ferry near the churcL 
at Sunbury-on-Thames 
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Striking Lead in 
Greenland 

^HE pick of Sweden’s geologists, 
miners, and prospectors will 
shortly be leaving Copenhagen 
for the east coast of Greenland 
to investigate a lead “strike ” 
made last year by the famous 
Danish explorer Dr Lauge Koch. 

At the foot of the ice cap 
where it rolls down to King 
Oscar Fjord, Dr Koch discovered 
•large quantities of 84 per cent 
lead ore. Exposed to view, it is 
e.stimated that more than one 
miliion tons of lead ore are 
available which would make the 
King Oscar Fjord lead “strike" 
the richest in the world. 

Last January Denmark ap¬ 
proached the Boliden Mining 
Company of Sweden for aid in 
a large-scale investigation. 

The Boliden Company is send¬ 
ing some of its most capable 
employees, and they will be led 
by Dr Josef Eklund of the 
Swedish State Geographical Sur¬ 
vey. Another Swede will lead 
the expedition's half a dozen 
geologists. 

The expedition is being 
financed by Denmark, but it 
is international in composition. 
Numbering 80 scientists and ex¬ 
plorers, it includes 11 Swiss, 6 
Britons, 2 Icelanders, 22 Swedes, 
and 39 Danes, 

The Icelanders will, look after 
the two Iceland ponies which will 
be taken aboard the expedition 
ship, the Gustaf Holm, when it 
touches at Reykjavik.. 

In addition to ponies the ex¬ 
pedition’s equipment will include 
weasel-tractors, jeeps, sledges and 
huskies, and two ambulance and 
survey aircraft, 

Mormyrids For 
Breakfast 

ATormyrids, elephant - snouted 
fish found in Lake Victoria, 
Central Africa, have a high food 
value; so states the recent Re¬ 
port of the Colonial Research 
Council. 

In Uganda mormyrids are 
eaten in the form of kippers, 
and one of the problems of 
Colonial research is to raise 
domestic strains of these fijh 
.w'hich might prove as superior 
to wild fish as domestic cattle 
are to wild cattle. 



Pioneers 


ta 


9. JONAS HANIVAY 

the umbrella man 


^ 7%g word umbrefiM, 

(derived from 
shjde) indicifet fhaf 
iis eet^rfy use tvai pro~ 
iecihn from ihe sun 
UmbroUss Ate ancient, 
for the Babylonian 
kin^s used fhem. even 
when gainy info batf/e 


"^They grew into gen^ 
era! use in hot coun¬ 
tries, And Dafoes 
Robinson Cn/soe made 
himsotf one saying 
he had seen them used 
in the Brazils'! Old 
heavy umbrellas used 
to be called‘Ro binsons' 





'en, about I7S0, 
Jonas Hanway, 
who had used 
them in Persia, 
marched down a 
london street with 
the first umbrella 
seen here He 
was mobbed and 
jeered at bu* he 
kept his 
umbrella up 




for a long • hme 
tf was consider- 
sd effeminate to 
use umbrellas, bui 
the coffee- houses 
provided, fhem. 
for the use of 
customers to 
return to then 
coachee 

when. the weaihei 
^ was bad 


Another Highway for San Francisco Bay 


■JJNDER or over the bay? That 
is the question for San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

San Francisco Bay is already 
spanned by two of the largest 
bridges in the world, but increas¬ 
ing traffic demands that a third 
shall be provided. So the 
American Congress is considering 
which of two projects shall be 
adopted—the building of an exact 
replica of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay bridge; or the construc¬ 
tion of a prefabricated tunnel 
built in sections to be dropped to 
the bed of the sea in San 
Francisco Bay. . 

The Golden Gate bridge, which 
now stretches across the entrance 
of the bay, has the longest single 
suspension span in the world, 
4200 feet, and in total length it is 
9200 feet! It is vastly exceeded in 
length by its neighbour around a 
corner of the harbour, the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge 
that reaches across 4j miles of 
navigable water. This mighty 
structure connects San Francisco 
to Yerba Buena Island by means 
of two suspension bridges placed 
end to end, then tunnels through 
the island and continues on -to 
Oakland by a series of cantilever 
and simple truss spans. With its 
approaches the crossing has a 
total length of 8i miles. 

When this magnificent bridge 
was built in 1936 nobody dreamed 
that its six lanes for cars, three 
lanes for commercial vehicles, 
and two lanes for trains would 
become choked with traffic inside 


13' years. Last year 26 million 
vehicles u.sed the bridge, and 
200,000 people cross it every day. 

To relieve this congestion and 
to prepare for the future, Cali¬ 
fornia has been considering sug¬ 
gestions from engineers. One 
proposal is to carry a six-lane 
highway under tlie 50-foot deep 
navigation channel. This would 
stretcli 6i miles between San 
Francisco and Alameda and 
would consist of three tubes of 
reinforced concrete, each 37 feet 
in diameter and carrying two 
lanes of traffic. 

The tube sections would be 
built in a dry dock near the shore 
in 200-foot lengths and .sealed at 
the ends with temporary bulk¬ 
heads. They would then be 
floated to their correct position, 
weighted with water, and lowered 


'J'he last of Napoleon’s warships 
that fought at Trafalgar 
under Admiral Villeneuve is to 
go to her grave off Guernsey. 
She is the old wooden frigate 
Implacable, which at Trafalgar 
bore the name of Duguay-Trouin. 

As the CN recently reported, 
it has been found, impossible to 
repair this veteran. It has been 
decided, therefore, to sink her in 
deep water. 

The Frencli President of the 
Ligue Maritime et Coloniale has 
suggested that a modern French 
warship should be present to fire 


to the bottom by cranes. With 
the addition of each section, the 
bulkheads' in the preceding one 
would be removed, permitting in¬ 
terior w’ork to begin immediately. 
Special connectors would force 
the sections together and rubber 
seals would make the joints 
watertight. The walls of the 
tubes would have a thickness of 
2i feet. 

If approved by Congress the 
project would take about five 
years and might cost £45,000.000; 
but it is thought that Congress 
will approve the construction of 
a more orthodox bridge duplicat¬ 
ing the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay crossing. This was a daring 
and unprecedented achievement 
when it was built, but time has 
proved that the plans were 
sound. 


a salute as this fine old warrior 
goes at long last to the grave 
where some of those who fought 
in her 124 years ago \vould have 
preferred her to go then instead 
of falling, with masts shattered 
and ropes and canvas trailing 
her bloodstained decks, into the 
hands of the enemy. 

From these very decks, powdei-- 
grimed Frenchmen fired their 
muzzle-loading cannon at H M S 
■Victory, which is now the sole 
survivor of the battle which 
changed the course of European 
history. 


FAREWELL TO AN OLD WARRIOR 


The Children’s Newspaper, August 20, 1949 

Atomic Fuels in 
THE Future 

rj^HE US Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission is building a new 
400,000-acre station at Snake 
River. Idaho, tor studying new 
nuclear fuels suitable for ship 
propulsion or for generating 
electricity. 

Nuclear fuels are elements 
which undergo nuclear fission, 
with release of a tremendous 
amount of heat and radio¬ 
activity. Perhaps an attempt 
will be made to induce nuclear 
fission in elements of a lower- 
atomic weight than either 
uranium or plutonium. 

The golden age of unlimited 
power awaits the discovery of 
fissionable material other than 
uranium, for the amount of 
uranium in the earth is severely 
limited; and, indeed, the day 
may not be too. distant when it 
may be possible to make fission¬ 
able common elements like iron. 

One day it may even be 
practicable to render the gases 
oxygen and hydrogen fission¬ 
able. Then the Queen Elizabeth 
could be driven across the 
Atlantic on an eggeupful of 
water. 

Results of “Cross 
Figures ” Contest 

Tn No 7 of the CN ‘Weekly 
Competitions the First Prize 
of a NEW BICYCLE goes to; 
David Stoker, 

IG Mount Road W., Sunderland, 
whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Ten-Shilling Notes have 
been awarded to 
C. J. Bugce, Whitton, Middx; 
Hilda England, Earugh Gi-een, 
near Barnsley; Jean Grisbrook, 
Penn, Wolverhampton; Dorothy 
Richardson, Edinburgh 12; Irene 
Ritchie, Peterculter, Scotland; 
Jean Smith, Stowe, Bucks; John 
Stewart, Wimbledon Park, London; 
Brian Streeter, Brighton; D. 
Tho.mas, Mill Hill, London; Judith 
Tiptaft, Egremont, Cumberland. 

-SOLUTION; Across: 1, 1949, 
4, 1952. 7, 21. 8, 240. 10. 12. 

11, 22400. 13, 211. 15, 150. 17, 212, 
IS, 120. 19, 102. 21, 301. 23, 01234. 

26, 44. 28. 236.' 29, 20. 30, 1937. 

31, 5100. Doion: 1, 1212. 2, 91. 

3, 922 4. 100. 5, 51. 6, 2240. 9, 

440. 11. 21120. 12, 01234. 14. 120. 
16', 500. 19,1441. 24,127. 25, 365. 

27. 49, 29, 20. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS—Jules Verne^s Great Story^ Told in Pictures 



The special train Mr 
Fogg had ordered at 
Liverpool was prepared, 
and he offered the 
driver a reward if he 
could possibly manage 
to get them to London 
in five-and-a-half 
hours. 


Driver and fireman did 
their best, but were 
obliged to stop at 
signals once or twice. 
Jean was frantic. Aouda 
was distressed. Mr 
Fogg alone remained 
calm on this last lap 
of their journey. 


. Mr Fogg had to reach London by 8.45 if he was 
not to lose £20,000. But it was ten minutes to 
nine when the train arrived. He realised he 
was ruined. Even if he had won £20,000 he 
would have been no.richer, for he had spent 
so much on the journey. But he only wagered 
for reputation. Sadly they went to his house, 
where Jean’s first act was to turn off the gas 
that had been burning during their absence. 


Next day, Mr Fogg explained to Aouda (hat he 
was completely ruined. He had no friends or 
relatives to help him. “ Mr Fogg,” she replied 
earnestly. “ do you wish to possess at once a 
relative and a friend ? Will you accept me for 
your wife ? ” His lips trembled, “ I am yours 
for ever ! ” he answered. Jean was then sent 
to ask the Rector of Marylebone if they co-jid 
be married next day, Monday. 


Jean was glad that Aouda, whose life Mr Fogg 
had saved in India, was going to stand beside 
that gallant gentleman in his misfortune, for 
Jean, too, intended to stick to his master 
through thick and thin. He hurried off to the 
Rectory to find if the marriage could take place 
next day. The clergyman said No, and the 
reason he gave sent Jean dashing back hatless 
to Mr Fogg’s-house in the wildest excitement. 


What Has Jean Heard That Causes His Great Excitement? See Next Week^s Instaimehi 
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The Children’s Newspaper, August 20, 1949 




BILL and JILL, the C N twins, visit the Cumberland Fells 
They knew more than 
the man who sought... 

Grandma’s 
Treasure 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 




‘ f-r-'HANK you for showing us 
I your treasure, Mrs 
. , ■ Harris,” said Jill Watson, 

smiling at the. bright-eyed, 
little old lady who sat placidly 
in a rocking-chair. 

Mis Harris lived all alone in 
her remote Cumberland cottage. 
Jill and her twin brother Bill 
had made the little old lady’s 
acquaintance while on a walking 
tour of the Lake District with 
their Uncle Dick. 

The twins and their uncle 
had paused in their tour to stay 
for a few days at the cottage of 
Tom Harris, a Cumberland 
shepherd, who was the old lady’s 
son. 

. Each day the twins walked 
across the fells from Tom’s 
cottage to visit the old lady and 
to take her food cooked by Tom’s 
wife. 

Old Mrs Harris sat in her chair 
playing happily with a heap of 
glittering golden discs. She 
scooped up a handful of them 
and let them fall through her 
fingers with a merry jingle. 

“We’ll put them away now,” 
she said. “There’s few people I’ve 
told about my treasure; not even 
my son Tom, who would say I 
was silly to keep it here if he 
knew. But I know I can trust 
you.” 

Ghe brushed the shining golden 
heap back into a leather bag 
which she handed to Bill. 


.“Almost all of them,” said the 
old lady proudly, and began 
pointing to some of the portraits. 
“There’s my grandfather and his 
brother, who were both at Inker- 
man in 1854; and there’s my 
husband who W'as with Kitchener 
at Khartoum and cousin Ned 
who was killed at the Zulu war 
in ’79. All our menfolk have 
had their share of soldiering, 
down to my son Tom, who was at 
Gallipoli in the First World War, 
and his son Ted, w'ho came safely 
home from Dunkirk.” 

J^iLL walked round the room 
examining the pictures, at 
the same time taking the oppor¬ 
tunity to peer out of the window 
every now and then. He was still 
worried about the face he liad 
seen at the window, and did not 
want to leave the old lady if 
there was anyone lurking round 
the cottage. But at last he came 
to the conclusion that if there 
really had been someone outside 
he was gone now. 

The twins said goodbye to the 


old lady and walked back across 
the fells towards Tom’s cottage. 

They had almost reached the 
cottage when they saw a man 
ahead of them. Hearing their 
footsteps behind him he stopped 
and looked back. Bill gasped. 
For this Avas the man he had 
seen looking through the window! 

He waited for the twins to 
catch up with him. He eyed 
them with a frightening scowl. 

“So you’re friends of old Mrs 
Harris,’’ he snarled. “There’s 
some folks who say that the old 
lady has a fortune in gold 
buried under the floor. You 
wouldn’t know ' anything about 
that, would you?” 

'J'he twins stared at the man 
and then at one another 
without 'speaking. The man 
grabbed Bill’s shoulder angrily 
and shook him. 

“Answer me,” he said fiercely. 
“You don’t know anything about 
the gold? Do you understand my 
meaning?” The man glared at 
them threateningly as if daring 
them to contradict him. He had 
been watching them through the 
window of the cottage, and by his 
ugly manner.was warning them 
not to speak to anyone about the 
old lady’s treasure. 

“No, of course we don’t know 
anything about gold,” said Bill. 

“That’s all right, then,” said 
the man craftily. “Now I’ve got 
business to talk over with Tom 
Harris. You mind what you say, 
for if you breathe a word to 


CN Competifion No 13 

WIN THIS WEEK'S 
FREE BICYCLE! 


“Now put it back where you 
found it,” she instructed. 

Bill took the jingling bag and 
knelt down to turn back a corner 
of the rug by the hearth. He 
raised a loose board and dropped 
the bag with a clink into a dark 
hole in the floor. 

“That’s right,” said the old 
lady with a sigh of satisfaction. 
“It’ll be safe enough down there. 
I’ve kept it there for years and 
years.” 

As Bill rose to his feet a slight 
movement, glimpsed from the 
corner of his eye, caused him to 
turn his head sharply towards 
the window. 

For a moment he thought he 
saw a face peering in at the 
window. It was a sharp, lean 
face with a thin, greedy mouth. 
But in an instant it was gone 
and there was nothing to be seen 
beyond the windows of the 
cottage except a wide stretch of 
the lonely Cumberland fells. 

giLL felt sure he could not have 
been mistaken. He said 
nothing because he didn’t want 
to frighten old Mrs Harris, but 
he decided he would speak of it 
to Tom when they got back. 

In case the old lady should 
have noticed his sudden startled 
look and be alarmed by it, he 
hurriedly assumed a deep interest 
in the many pictures which were 
scattered about the cottage. 
There were a few old prints and 
engravings, brown with age, of 
battle scenes, but mostly they 
were faded photographs, nearly 
all of men in military uniform. 

‘“What a wonderful collection 
of photographs,” said- Bill. “Have 
all the men in your family been 
soldiers?” 


£5 in Other Prizes 

T HIS week’s prize bicycle may well be yours —and just for a good entry that 
,shows you have kept your eyes open in C N’s Jatest competition. As 
usual, there is NO entry fee. 

You see pictured below Sir Francis Drake in his cabin on the famous Golden 
Hind. Now you do not have to look long before noticing that there arc several 
objects included that the great Elizabethan sailor could never have known— 
such as the aeroplane seen through the cabin window. Can you spot eleven 
other things that were made, introduced, or invented after Drake’s lime ? 

WHAT TO DO : Get your pen or pencil and list on a postcard or single sheet of 
papf’r the names of t.-crlve items that belong to later times than Drake's. There ai'e 
a good many of those mistakes in the picture, but remember we icant only twelve ! Make 
sure that you have added your name, address, and age at the top right-hand corner of 
your entry, and then cut out and attach to it the competition token (marked “ C N Token” 
and given at the foot of the back page of this issue). Ask your parent, guardian, or 
teacher to sign your completed entry as being your own written work and post to: 

C N Competition No 13, G P 0 Box 682, 

The Fleetway House, London, E C 4 (Comp), 

to arrive by Friday, August zG. 

This week's Bicycle (junior or full-size, as required) will be given to the boy or girl 
whose entry is correct and the neatest and bcst-writtcii according to age. There will be 
Ten Shilling Notes for the ten next-best entries. 

N B—These competitions arc open to all readers under 17 in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. No reader may send more than one attempt in each 
competition and a C N Token must be attached. The Editor’s decision will be final. 


What*s Wrong in this Picture? 




Festival in Japan 

A gaily-bedecked ship sails on Matsushima Bay at a fisherman's 
festival, a tradition believed to ensure a rich harvest of fish. 


Tom about gold being hidden in 
that cottage there’ll be trouble 
for you.” 

“We shouldn’t dream of saying 
anything of the kind.” 

_^T that moment Tom Harris 
came out of the cottage. His 
face darkened as he caught sight 
of the man who was with the 
twins. Bill suddenly realised 
who the,man was, for Tom had 
once pointed him out; His name 
was Jason Scroop. He was the 
landlord of the cottage in which 
the old lady lived. More than 
once he had tried to turn her 
out. He was a mean, gra.sping, 
miserly man. 

As Tom appeared Jason Scroop 
hurriedly changed his expresion 
and forced a friendly smile to his 
lips. 

“Hallo there, Tom Harris,” he 
said. “I walked over here to have 
a talk to you about your Mother.” 

“If you’re to try to put the old 
lady out-” began Tom. 

“No, it’s nothing of the kind,” 
answered Scroop. “I have been 
tliinking a lot lately and it’s come 
over me that perhaps I have not 
been behaving the way I should 
towards my tenants. I am a 
lonely man myself with no one to 
leave my money to and I got to 
thinking that perhaps I could 
spend some of it where it would 
do some good.” 

“What has all this to do with 
my old Mother?” asked Tom. 

“I’ve often heard her say that 
she would like to go down to 
London to see her other son once 
more.” 

“But you know we can’t afford 
it,” said Tom. “Besides, the train 
journey would be too much for 
•the old lady.” 

“But suppose she went in a 
motor-car. How would that be?” 
asked Scroop. “Now this is what 
I’ve come to say. Your old 
Mother has been a tenant of 
mine for many years and I feel 
I would like to do something for 
her. Can you persuade her to 
let me hire a motor-car to fake 
her down to London and bring 
her back w'hen she gets tired of 
it?” 

epoM looked thunderstruck. 

Bill started to say some¬ 
thing. Jason Scroop gave him a 
savage, threatening glare, then 
turned again, smiling at ’Tom. 

“I know I haven’t treated the 
old lady as I should and I want 
to make amends.” 


“I think this is a splendid 
chance,” said Bill. “I think you 
ought to get your Mother to 
accept Mr Scroop’s kind olIe»i” 

Tom scratched his head in 
bewilderment. 

“This beats me,” he said, “but 
I’ll put it to her.” 

'J'wo days later old Mrs Harris 
departed in grand style to 
London in a large, comfortable 
car paid for by Jason Scroop. 
Soon after the car had gone, 
leaving the cottage empty, the 
twins, accompanied by surprised 
Tom Harris, crept quietly in 
through the back door. 

“We’ll hide behind this old 
couch,” said Bill. “Scroop will be 
here soon, the mean old miser. 
He only got your Mother out of 
the way so that he could look for 
her treasure.” 

“Treasure?” cried Tom. “I've 
heard rumours that the old lady 
had gold hidden in the cottage. 
Is it true, then? Why did you 
help that rogue Scroop by saying 
that I should persuade her to 
go away?” 

“Wait,” whispered Bill. “Here 
he comes now.” 

q^HE cottage door opened slowly 
and Scroop tiptoed furtively 
across the floor. He rolled back 
the rug and pulled up the loose 
floor board. With a greedy gasp 
he reached into the hole and 
hauled out the jingling bag. 

Tom Harris was so angry that 
he would have jumped out of 
his hiding-place if Bill had not 
held him down. 

Scroop’s eyes gleamed as he 
rattled the bag beside his ear and 
listened intently to the clinking 
metal. 

Cautiously he opened the bag 
and tipped it upside down; A 
glittering golden shower fell out. 
Round objects rolled out all over 
the floor. Jason Scroop clawed 
at them greedily and then let out 
a bellowing scream of rage. He 
had made a terrible mistake. For 
the bag had contained, not gold 
coins, but hundreds of soldiers’ 
buttons, lovingly kept highly 
polished! 

Grandma’s treasure was of no 
value to an 5 fone but herself, a 
fact that the twins had known 
all along! 

Another Hill and Jill siorji trill 
appear soon. 
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A Ridge Tent with -walls. 1939 prices. 
Guaraateed thoroughly proofed. Brand-new. 
5 ft. 6 In. along ridge, 7 ft. 3 In. along wall, 
4 ft 6 In. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. high 
wall. Valise. All accessories, £2 12s. 6d. 
Carr, and pack., 1/6. Camp, equipment. 
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KARNYBOOTS 


PAtR 

Postetc. 1 ^ 

Unprecedented offer. All sizes, 3 up to 13. 
Full regulation higtiest grade. Solid leather 
uppers nud soles. Xover been issued. Really 
wovtli 30/-. OUR PRICG 12/6, post, etc., 
1/3 to advertise our Bumper catalogue. 
Trade NOT supplied. 

XO MORE TO PAY. A niagnihcent scientific 
job witli new improved one second focus. 
Orysta l-clcar lenses that ai’e unbreakable, 
4s. 6cl., post, etc.,'6d. to advertise our 
Ihiinpef r.TtaJoiiue. Also Handy Pocket size 
TELHSCOPE. Magnifie.afion remarkably 
good. 2 diaw, when closed 2t in., when open 
in. Price 5s. Post., pack. 6d. 
EX-ARMY BELL TENTS COMPLETE. £5 15s. Carr.Pd. Circ.44ft. Ht.Qlt.ein. 
MARQUEES, TARPAULINS. Monthly Terms Arranged. Send for List. 
HEADQUARTER & OENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN). 
196<200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 
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ALfSPORTS 



%jne World^s 
= Sconomical S'rojeetor f 



= For MOTION and STILL PICTURES | 

S £5‘5-‘0 including 6 filma! = 

= No purchase tax! = 

1COIOIR Films 3/6 each f 

= EutcrtaiumcDt Films; Fairy Tales. Adven- = 
= turc & ComicStoi’ica; InstructionalFilms; = 
= Religion, Sport, Nature and Science. = 
Ask your MiniCine dealer or write: H 
= MARTIN LUCAS LTD., Hollinwood, LANCS. = 
= * Cel a free MiniCine film by sending = 
^\\\\\\\\\\12 school friends' orf./fe!rerlllllllllUr 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

25 Assorted Cards, suitable for be¬ 
ginners, 1/3 post free. 65 page illus¬ 
trated Catalogue (including colour 
plates) of 1200 different series, 2/9 
post free. List of Cheap Sets, Id. 
G. E. KITTS, 

22 Avington Court.^Old Kent Rd.. S.E.I 

RADIO is the hobby of 

the future! Begin by 
making^ this Crystal Set. 
D5 Coil with all drawings 
and circuit blue print 5/-. 
Full kit of parts as illus¬ 
trated 15/«« Assembled 
ready to play 18/-. Re¬ 
ceives stations on long and 
medium wave. 

Hillhelds Kail Radio,' 
8 Burnham Road. 
Whitley, Coventry. 



MONGOLIANS — FREE 1 


For a short time only, I offer an unusual gift 
packet of handsome pictorial stamps from 
MONGOLIA, land of the great Gobi Desert. 
It is FREE to collectors requesting Approvals 
and enclosing 2|d. stamp. 

K. V, FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
HilUidc, Whitegatc, Wortkwlcli. Cheabire 


CHOOSE YOUR 5 

OWN FREE GIFT f! 

Send 3d. stamp to cover ^ 
postage for Approvals. A 

DOLLIS STAMP CO. £ 

(Est 1917). 


1) 37 Dinapore Street, BRIGHTON ^ 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

3d. for our NEW BARGAIN LIST of 500 
t'^ries. There are plenty of sets dealing with 
FOOTBALL. CRICKET, BOXING. • TENNI.S, 
CARS. AEROPLANES, SHIPS. RAILWAY 
ENGINES, BIRDS and a hundred and oue 
otiier siibiects. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 
l/9i. 100 different cards 2/9. PACKETS 

varying between 20 and 30 cards on one 
subject 1/3 each, post free. 

E. H. W. LTD., DEPT. " C.” 

>2 Victoria Street, Londqn, S.W.l. 


SUMMER BARGAIN! 

MODEL ELECTRIC 

MOTOR CRUISERS 

only 19/6 Post Free. 
Previously sold for.39/6. 



I ft. 5 in. in length, coach 
built in seasoned wood, power¬ 
ful electric motor worked by 
eitlier at, 4i or 6 volt battery. 
400 only. 

Money back if not satisfied with¬ 
in 1 days. Send Now. P.O., 
Cheque or M.O. 19/6. 

RIDDALLS SPORTS AND GAMES 
<D«pl. C.N.17), 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London,S.E.t 

Buy from sycdalhts. Suppliert to L.C.C. 



0 BRITISH COLONIALS FRE 


Don't miss this 
opportunity ! 


Send 2ld' stamp*for 
my Approvals, and 
I will send you 10 
Write al once to : BrltishColoniaUFree, 

R. TOWNSEND 

(Dept, C.N.), 

58 CAPWORTH STREET, LONDON, E.10 


XLCR STAMP FINDER 

and 

TWO FREE PICTORIALS 

Send P.O. for 6d. to: 

S. OGDEN, 

103 BENNETT STREET. HYDE. CHES. 


ATTRACTIVE TRIANGULAR, 

HITLER HEADS—FREE! 

Tills packet including attractive Triangular, 
5 Hitler Heads, Australians, Czechoslovakians 
and others will be given free to all applicants 
wlio request my discount Approvals, 

P, OWEN (Dept. C.N.), 

« Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road. 
Davenham, Northwich, Cheshire. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, etc. 
— FREE — 

Yours Absolutely Free. The VYindsor Stamp Co. will 
send you absolutely free this illustrated interesting and 
handsome stamp from SOUTH-WEST AFRICA plus an 
unusual unused stamp of RUSSIA. 

The South-West Africa issue depicts various forms of 
modern transport, including a modern train of South African 
Railways, a Steamship, and an Aeroplane, whilst the Russian 
shows a Peasant. 

To get this wonderful Free GiftlPaeket, Just ask to see our Approvals (no obligation to 
purchase an/), ask for S.W,A,, etc., free, and enclose 3d. stamp to cover our postages. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (DEPT. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



First Atlantic 
Cable 

HEARTS CONTENT 
REMEMBERS 

At a place with the beautiful 
name of Heart’s Content, 
in Newfoundland, a memorial 
was recently unveiled on the 
anniversary of the establishment 
of the first successful Atlantic 
telegraph cable in 1866. 

The story of the Atlantic 
Cable is one of. “try, try again.” 
The first attempt to lay one wai 
made in 1857 by two old warships, 
the Niagara, an American vessel, 
and the Agamemnon, an old 
wooden British ship. Both 
can-led parts of the cable on 
board and started together from 
Valentia, Ireland, after leaving 
the shore end of the cable there. 
The idea was for the Niagara to 
pay out the first half of the 
cable, and when she came to the 
end of her part, to splice it to 
that in the British ship, which 
should theh pay out the rest of 
the cable to Newfoundland. But 
as the cable was being paid out 
from the Niagara it broke, and 
both ships returned to Plymouth 
with what remained of the ex¬ 
pensive cable. 

Costly Failures 

Next year, 700 miles of new 
cable having been manufactured, 
the two ships set out again, this 
time to go to the middle of the 
ocean, splice the ends of their 
cable there, and then steam in 
opposite directions laying the 
cable, one ship towards New¬ 
foundland and the other towards 
Ireland. 

More disappointments overtook 
them. The cable broke three 
times, and they had to return to 
splice it together a'gain. At last 
it was laid right across the ocean, 
and the first telegrapTi • message 
ever flashed across the Atlantic 
was sent from the Queen of 
England to the President of the 
USA. 

The new cable, however, only 
functioned for a few weeks. After 
all the money and work that had 
been expended on it, it was 
ruined by an electrician who in¬ 
sisted on trying to send messages 
through it by electric currents 
that were much too powerful. 

The pioneers refused to be 
daunted. Yet another cable was 
prepared—at vast expense. This 
time it was to be laid by one ship 
only, the Great Eastern, the big¬ 
gest ship that had ever been built 
up to that time. She left Valentia 
with 2300 miles of cable weigh¬ 
ing 4000 tons on board, and had 
paid out nearly 1200 miles when 
it snapped and hundreds of miles 
of precious wire lay useless in 
Davy Jones's Locker! 

Undismayed, the pioneers sent 
her out again next year, and she 
was successful in las’ing a cable 
from Valentia to Heart’s Content. 

HERRING QUEEN 

^TTENDED by appropriate 
pageantry, Wick’s first 
Herring Queen Festival since the 
war was held recently. 

Escorted by ten gaily-decorated 
fishing boats, the Herring Queen 
sailed up the bay while all the 
ships in the harbour blew their 
sirens in her honour, and then 
landed for a civic welcome. 

After the crowning ceremony 
representatives of the various 
branches of the fishing industry 
were presented to the queen, who 
tiien presented prizes to the 
crews of boats with the highest 
herring catches at Wick. 


Edinburgh 

Festival 

J’OR the next three weeks Auld 
Reekie will be a Mecca for 
tens of thousands of those who 
love the best music and the best 
drama. 

The Edinburgh Festival begins 
on August 21 and continues until 
September 11, and throughout 
this period the Scottish capital 
will be the cultural centre of 
the world, and thronged with 
visitors who have made the 
journey almost in a spirit of 
pilgrimage. 

The opening service in St 
Giles’ Cathedral will be attended 
by the Lord Provost in company 
with the Burgomasters of 15 
European cities, and also by the 
Lord Mayor of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, who will’ later be 
granted the Freedom of Edin¬ 
burgh at the foot of Castle 
Rock—in the open air for the 
first time in the history of the 
ceremony. 

Then the curtain will be up! 
Edinburgh will present a Festival 
of first-class music, drama, opera, 
and ballet performed by orches¬ 
tras and artistes of international 
repute. 

Among the highlights of the 
Festival will be new plays by 
T. S. Eliot and Peter Ustinov: 
French ballets new to this 
country; eight performances of 
Faust—in German—to mark the 
bicentenary of the birth' of 
Goethe; and the presentation, 
by candlelight in the Royal High’ 
School Hall, of Allan Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd, a pastoral 
comedy in rhymed couplets first 
produced in Edinburgh in 1729. 

Saving the Train 

'J'hree South African schoolboys 
recently had an adventure 
on the Johannesburg-Port Eliza¬ 
beth mail train which they will 
never forget. 

They were returning to scliool 
after their holidays and were 
sharing a compartment. One of 
the boys awoke about 2 am and 
felt himself suffocating. He 
quickly opened a window in the 
corridor and returned to the com¬ 
partment to find it full of smoke. 
Switching on a liglit and finding 
that he could hardly see, he woke 
his friends. 

They hurried into the corridor 
and sought for the emergency 
alarm box, and the tallest 
managed to smash the glass 
front and give the alarm. The 
train came to a stop and 
officials hurried up and found 
that the small bedding compart¬ 
ment next to the boys’ was on 
fire. The bedding - was kicked 
into the veld, and the train 
then continued its journey. 

GARDEN OF SCENT 
AND SOUND 

'J’he new Helen Keller Hostel for 
the blind at Woolahra, New 
South Wales, which is about to 
be opened, has two outstanding 
features. 

One is a special garden with 
shrubs and flowers chosen for 
their fragrance. To each tree or 
plant a metal tag is attached, 
with the name stamped in 
Braille. Roses, rosemary, lilac, 
and magnolias are some of the 
sweet-scented flowers that sight¬ 
less residents of the new hostel 
will be able to enjoy. 

The other novel feature will be 
a croquet lawn. The balls will 
contain bells, and the hoops will 
have bells attached, so that the 
players will be able to follow the 
game by sound. 



CHINA POSTAL SERVICE 

1947 SET FREE! 

The complete mint 1947 set of 4 Beautiful, 
Attractive, Large Pictorials, issued in 
honour of China's POSTAL SERVICE, 
will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to every 
collector who asks to see a selection of our World 
Famous Approvals. These interesting and very 
scarce stamps, of which we have been fortunate 
enough to obtain a limited supply from Shanghai, 
are in red, purple, green and blue; their total face 
value is 4,500 dollars, and they are'UNUSED, 
Designs depict Mail Vans, Post .Offices, etc., 
all described in Chinese characters. 
Obtain this wonderful set NOW, FREE! I! 
(Enclose 2ld. postage.). 

D.J. HANSON (Dept. C.N. 34), 
Eastrlngton, Coole, Yorks. 


ANOTHER STAMP BARGAIN 

We are offering the complete 
used set of twelve stamps from 

NORFOLK ISLAND for 

only 7/6 

The set ranges from the ^d. to ' 
the 2/- value, and the stamps are 
very beautifully engraved. This 
is the only set of stamps issued so 
far by NORFOLK ISLAND, 
and here is an ideal opportunity 
to get the complete collection. 

Cash with order. 

When ordering this set you should ask 
for a selection of our World-famous 
Approval Sheets 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

Dept. 536, South Hackney, London, E.9 
England_ Established 1830 
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LARGE CDCC 
CANADA 

Inc. attractlv-p N S WF O UND L AN D- 
Union with Canada; War T'.frort AIR 
MAIL; Peace Issue, etc. ^11 I’rop to 
rolloetors asking to see my Amazing 
Approvals. 3(1. must be-sent to cover my 
postage and lists of Bargains. OVllhout 
Approvals, prico 9d.) . 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept^ 19. 
Palace Street. Canterbury, Kent. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

Suitable for beginners and medium 
collectors. Free gift to new applicants. 
Liberal discounts. Priced from |d. 
upwards. 

LAWRENCE (Dept. c.n.), 

42 Hugh Allen Crescent, Oxford. 


NORTH BORNEO 

To all readers who send 2id. stamp for 
my selection of pictorial Approvals I 
will present three modern North Borneo 
stamps. This beautiful bi-coloure'l set 
(unused) depicts a Cockatoo, Buffalo 
and Jungle native I And U absolutely 
free I Write now to: 

A. E. RUDGE, 

Millook, near Bude, Cornwall. 

^^^^StTpEmOR^^UPPROVAL^^ 
AT REALLY LOW PRICES! 

with 

DOUBLE FREE Q|FT^ 

50 different stamps AND perforation 

gauge free to each applicant for Approvals. 
Send 2sd. stamp for postage. 

J. QUINT, 

a 49 Glebe Crescent, Kenton, Middlesex. 

★BRITISH EJIPIRE PACKET* 

including 

AIRMAIL, also WATERMARK DETEC- 
TOR and PERFORATION GAUGE, all sent 
absolutely free to applicants for my 
famous Approvals. Euciose 3d. for postage. 


-A. ROBERTS- 


18 Thislledene, EAST MOLESEV, Sumy 
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FREE Packet COLONIALS 

Do not miss this special offer. V/rite 
requesting Approvals and enclose 3d. 
stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS 4Dept. C.N,), 
99 Dartmouth Road, London, N.W.2 
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The Children’s Newspaper, August 20, 1949 

BERTIE HELPS ^ 

PROPUCTION^lp/ h' 



original 

LiaUOmCE ALi-SORtS 


Have You Read the 

Enlarged Summer-Issue 

“Wild Life”? 

30 pages of articles with charm¬ 
ing photographs of British wild 
animals and birds. Pets Corner 
and Young Naturalists’ Club. 

1/2 post free from 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS 
58 Maddox St., London, W.l. 



4 FOR. BOOK-S 


A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 
of all ages, 

119.125 CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C.2 

Gerrard S660 (16 lines) 

Open 9—6 (inc. Sots.) 


Question: 

What is as long as a man’s arm and 
19> inches wide ? 

/Insurer : tHE CIAHT 

JIG-SAW PUZZLE 

A delightful country scene in 
full colour by the famous artist 
GEORGE AYLING 

JUARANTEED OVER |-PRI “ 

300 PIECES 16^6 


POST 

FREE 


(Not more than one puzzle can be 
supplied to each reader) 

E. WESLEY 

Highland Cottage, Half Moon Lane, 
WORTHING 



LIFE-SIZE 

SLEEPING & MAMA 

BABY DOLL 63/- 

001- in. jointed, compo- 
sit ion throusThout, 
very pretty face, real ma¬ 
ma voice, life-like sleeping 
eyes with “natural” eye¬ 
lashes. Beautiful finish. 

As above, but complete 
with luxurious //j carr. 

life-like wig. JO paid 


WALKING 

Mama & Sleeping 

DOLL 45/- p 

15 in. jointed, beautifully 
made in unbreakable plastic, 
unimpeachable finish and 
features, fully dressed, gor¬ 
geous, lifelike wig and eye-' 
lashes, sleeping eyes. Distinct 

“ ma ma ” voice. _ 

Cash refunded in full ij 
dissatisfied. 

FAIRWAY HOUSE, 
The Doll House(Dept.132), 
35Hillside,London, N.W.10 

Special rates for Council 
authorities. 



New Industry For 
the Scillies 

Jj'AMED for their production of 
spring flowers, the Isles of 
Scilly, Cornwall, came into the 
news recently for quite a different- 
reason. They were reported as 
being the first district in Britain 
to taecome a hundred-per-cent 
T T (Tuberculin Tested) cattle 
area. 

It has been no mean achieve¬ 
ment, for there are 500 head of 
cattle distributed among 89 
breeders in the five islands. The 
announcement reveals the birth 
of a new industry in the 
Scillies, for the islanders have 
declared that they intend to set 
up as cattle breeders and to 
compete in the production of 
pedigree Guernseys with the 
Channel Island that gave the 
famous breed its name. 

A voluntary iron curtain has 
been clamped down, ensuring 
that only T T cattle shall be 
imported into the islands in the 
future, and arrangements are 
being made to acquire pedigree 
bulls from the mainland, under a 
Government-assisted, scheme. 

NEW ZEALAND 
NEEDS FARMERS 

1955 New Zealand farmers 
have been asked to increase 
their yearly production by 50,000 
tons of meat and 30,000 tons of 
butter. 

This would need another 
27,000 farmers, however, and 
New Zealand would like to see 
more young people attracted to 
its farms, either from New Zea¬ 
land town's or from farms of 
other lands. The fertile pasture 
lands already in use could pro¬ 
duce much more butter and meat, 
and it is said that 400,000 extra 
dairy cows would have to be 
milked and another five million 
sheep and a quarter of a million 
beef cattle tended if the target 
is to be reached. 


Seaweed is 
Most Useful 

Food & Chemicals 
From the Ocean 

y^iKE many other things, there 
is more in seaweed such as 
you will see on the beach than 
meets the eye. 

For instance, over one hundred 
varieties are edible and nutritious. 
Cattle and horses used to 
poor pasture thrive on it, and 
hundreds of tons of Irish moss 
are gathered at low tide along 
the Irish coast. The Americans 
put a certain variety in tins as 
a substitute for spinach, and on 
the coast of South Wales is 
found another which is mixed 
with oatmeal and made Into 
cakes. 

Basis of Ocean Life 

Not only does seaweed form a 
natural protection by acting as 
breakwaters and so preventing 
much wear and tear of our coast¬ 
line from the action of the waves, 
it also throws oft large quantities 
of oxygen and helps to keep the 
water pure. Furthermore, it is 
the real basis of all ocean life, 
because the larger water 
creatures feed on the smaller 
ones and the smaller ones in turn 
feed on seaweed! 

From the coarse brown type of 
seaweed kelp is obtained for use 
in glass-making, and to a lesser 
degree in the manufacture of 
iodine. Another useful product 
obtained is agar-agar, a vegetable 
jelly much used by bacteriologists 
for their cultures and produced 
chiefly from a red seaweed known 
as Ceylon moss, often used in the 
East as a basis for soups and 
jellies. Agar-agar is often used 
in tungsten wire and photo¬ 
graphic plate emulsions. 

The'ancient Romans found a 
use for seaweed, making an 
alkaline dye from it. Today, 
chemicals from seaweed are used 
in plastics, pickles, paper, jam, 
varnishes, and soap. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


niR^ 






A Day by the Sea 

piRST a long ride in a swift-moving 
train, 

Till we sniff the salt air of the seaside 
again. 

We rush for the beach, and discard shoes 
and socks ; 

And soon we are scrambling over the 
rocks. 

We build huge sand castles, we splash in 
the waves, 

And hopefully hunt for bid smugglers’ 
caves. 

We go for a trip in a lovely great boat, 

Babe rides in a cart, which is drawn by a 
goat. 

There’s Pierrots and donkey rides, lots of 
ice cream, 

The day flashes by like a wonderful 
dream. 

Then homeward v/e go, just as tired as 
can be. 

Hurrah ! for our glorious day by the 
sea. 


0-T 
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England's oiitsidc-right, famed as the wizard of dribble . . » 



Stanley 

Matthews 


SAYS 


''How do YOU 


cross the 
road 


“ I’ll admit I get a big kick out of 
dodging through an opposing team's 
defence. But if you think I believe 
in dodging through traffic, you’re 
wrong. That’s just a mug's game. 
Backs and halves don’t kill you — 
cars do. Here’s the way I cross a 
road: 

E At the kerb—HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all dear—QUICK MARCH. 


“ I don’t have to run — I just wait 
until there is a real gap in the Iraflic 
before I start. 

“ To score in Soccer, you often take 
risks and cut things fine. But traffic’s 
ifiiite different. To be a good Road 
Navigator, you want to keep alert — 
but play safe, every time. Do your 
Kerb Drill as I do. Then you’//be all 
right, and you won’t cause accidents 
to other people.” 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


fiMsem for'do'^free-s G»ms1cv» | f 



Here’s the way to make a penny disappear 
then re-appear — witliout touching it! 




1. Put a saucer with a penny in 
it near the edge of a table and get 
a Gumster to kneel down so that 
he can just see the coin. . 


2, Tell him to lower the level of 
his eyes so that the rim of the 
saucer just hides the penny. Now 
pour a little water into the saucer. 


3. Immediately, even though the 
Gumster has not moved, he will see the penny re-appear. 

If he asks how the trick is done, tell him it’s all a matter of refractloiiy 
whereby the line of vision (the dotted line in the pictures) is bent as il 
passes from air to water. 
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The Bran Tub 


• MIAOW!. 

l^iiTLE Billy decided to test his 
older brother with a conun¬ 
drum. 

“What is it,” he asked, “that 
has fur like a cat, eyes like a 
cat. claws like a cat, yet is not 
a cat?” 

His brother thought hard for a 
while then gave it up. 

“Well,” said Billy, edging to- 
W'ard the door, “it's a kitten.” 

Coke-A-Nut Cake 

A MISCHIEVOUS schoolboy 
^ named Boak, 

Was fond of a practical joke. 
He took all the plums 
From- a cake of his mum’s. 

And put back small pieces of 
coke. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Screaming Swifts. High in 
the air the birds twisted and 
turned in a series of aeriaf 
antics. 

“Are they swifts or house- 
martins?” Don asked Farmer 
Gray. “I know swifts are a very 
dark brown, with a light patch 
beneath their chin, while 
martins are black and white, but 
I can’t see their colours when 
they are flying so high.” 

“You can hear them, though,” 
replied ’ the farmer. “They are 
swifts: hark at their harsh 
screams. Martins twitter softly. 
Swifts are bigger, and their long, 
narrow wings are more curved. 
The latter feature becomes 
obvious when swifts glide through 
the air on rigid, outspread 
wings.” 

Hidden Cities 

In the following verse the 
names of seven cities in the 
British Commonwealth are con¬ 
cealed. 

'as Billy Beaumont really 
quite sincere? 

He said he fancied urban life was 
flat. 

A wild, mad rascal, BUI was fond 
of towns. 

His head was swelling—Tony 
noticed that. 

Was Jimmy Scott aware of Billy’s 
ways— 

So picturesque because he had 
such charm? 

Though glib and pert, he had 
such lazy bones 

That he could never prosper on a 
farm, .insli'cr next p.'ceh 

RODDY 



“ Try over there, Daddie. I distinctly 
heard that man say he was going for 
a bite.” 


Jacko and Chimp Solve the Gave Mystery 



The Children’s Newspat)er, August 20. 1947 

ALL CHANGE 

\ MESSENGER was Sent with a 
five-pound note to settle two 
bills,' and his employer told him 
he could keep the change to pay 
for his expenses. 

The amount of the larger bill 
exceeded the amount of the 
smaller bill by one-third of the 
smaller bill. When both bills 
.had been paid the sum left over 
was equal to half the difference 
between the two bills. 

How much did the messenger 
get for himself? Answer m.xt tiedk 


The mysterious notice on the cave 
intrigued Jacko and Chimp. 

RIDDLE IN RHYME 

l\/j[Y first is in.^battle but not 
in war. 

My second’s in apple but not in 
core, ' ' 

My third is in rabbit but not 
in hare. 

My fourtlTis in railway but not 
in fare. 

My fifth is in looking but not 
in see, 

My sixth is in honey but not 
in bee. 

My seventh’s in .snowball but not 
in cold. 

My whole is a city quite famed 
of old. zlnsH'fr iicxi wei’k 

The Naked Truth 

'J’ellino the naked truth, mean¬ 
ing a precise statement of 
facts, is probably an allusion to 
the old fable of Truth and False¬ 
hood, who went swimming in 
a woodland pool. Falsehood 
emerged first and took Truth’s 
clothes, but Truth was unwilling 
to wear the garments of False- 
■ hoed and went naked. 

DON’T BELIEVE IT ! 

Peter Puck tells us how to make' 
Scotch Broth. 

'To a piece of Loch Ness monster 
Add heather, ’ and tartan 
cloth; 

Then haggis, mists, and bawbees 
Complete a braw Scotch Broth. 

Retiring 

JJiLL: I hear you are looking for 
work, Tom. 

Tom: Not necessarily; but I’d 
like a job. 

A RHYMED RIDDLE 

■^Yhat roots won’t grow in any 
garden? 

You say they can? I beg your 
pardon. ; 

They're imrer planted anywhere, 
Because, you see, they’re roots of' 
hair! 


So. with Bouncer sniffing sus¬ 
piciously, they investigated. 

Vague 

Gammy Simcle ■was in hot water 
again. 

“What did you do with the 
letter I left on my desk?” asked 
his boss. 

“I posted it” replied Sammy. 
“But it wasn't addressed,” said 
the boss. 

“No; I thought you did that 
deliberately so that I wouldn’t 
know to whom you were writing.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Great Bindweed 

lTiie beautiful gleaming white 
trumpets of the Great Bind¬ 
weed, or Convolvulus, arc a 
common sight during the 
summer. Un¬ 
like many 
creeping plants 
Bindweed does 
not climb by 
means of ten¬ 
drils. but 
merely by 
twining. Often 
it will smother 
its neighbours, 
choking them 
with its em¬ 
brace. The large leaves grow In 
great profusion; they are, 

roughly, egg-shaped. The plant 
always moves in one direction, 
from right to left. 

"Gardeners detest Bindweed as 
it is a very difficult weed to get 
rid of. Years ago the roots were 
powdered and made into a 

medicine. ■ . " 

CHARADE 

■you’LL find my first a wild, 
shrill cry; 

My whole is often called a hue; , 
My last is never loud nqr high, 
And yet it is to bellow, too. 

Do my whole you never could. 

Be my whole you never should. 
Wear my whole you often would. 

Ansti-cr next u'ccli 


But what a scream ! They found not 
mystery but ice cream. 

Sage Sa’w 

lJ’hey who cannot take orders 
cannot give them. 



The Children’s Hour 


BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
August 17, to Tuesday, August 23.-, — r 
WEDNESDAY,- 5.0 The Belf 
Family (2). 5.30 Ajax, aii Aus-' 

tralian Dog (21. Midland, 5.0 The; 
Bewitched Mermaid (1); Flip the' 
Squirrel (1); Plano. North, 5.0 A 
Visit to'Belle.Vue Zoo." Scottish,] 
5.30 Magazine Programme. ; i 

. THURSDAY, 5.0 Baron Bear and' 
the Little Prince ( 6 ). 5.30 Your 

First Camp—a talk; Records. 
North. 5.0 The Cavalier’s Treasure 

(1) . Scottish, 5.30 The Treasure of • 

the Isle of the Mist (5). Welsh,] 
5.0 Programme in Welsh. • 5.30: 

Jamhoree. .■ 5 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Guard the Eagles 

(2) . 5.40 Talk on Weather Reports, 
N. Ireland, 5,0 Richard and the' 
Tinkers (3): The Islanders '(5); 
The Lost Chord—a story; Preview T 
of the Ulster Grand Prix; Bally-,- 
mena and Junior Intermediate 


Choirs. West. 5.0 Mother Hankey’s 
Anlthals (4); Children by,the Sea. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Voice that 
Lived, in the Hills—a ' story; 
Children’s Darkle Minstrel Show; 
Piano. N. Ireland, 5.0 Ulster 
Magazine. West, 5.0 The Adven¬ 
tures ol Clara Chuff (2); Young 
Artists; Calypso's Holiday, 

■ SUNDAY, 5.0. Portrait of Dr 
Albert Schweitzer. • 

MONDAY, 5.0 This Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes. 5.5 Dorcas the Wooden 
Doll (4): Songs; Biffer, the Cocker 
Spaniel; Records, N. Ireland, 5.0 
The Dragon Who.se Voice Wouldn't 
Break—a'.story; Hints lor Young 
Gardeners; The Adventures of- 
Wlnky Wee;" Young Singers. 
North, Noiriad; Music; Books. 

TUESDAY. 5.0 A Fairy Play. 
Scottish, 5.0 Tammy Troot’s Holi¬ 
day Camp; Down at the Mains. 
Welsh, 5.0 Programme ■ in Welsh;' 
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jlineddd WiiU 

Y ou will get more fun out of your 
games and sports, and more 
satisfaction out of your school- 
work, if you arc always lit, alert ami 
vigorous. Tlicse Iiea'lthful qualities 
depend in a large de,grco upon 
nourishment obtained from what 
you cat arjcl drink. 

For this reason it is a good thing to 
drink ' Ovaltino ’ every day. This 
delicious food beverage i.s preparctl 
from Nature’s best foods, and pro¬ 
vides important nutritive elements 
required to build up body, brain and 
nerves, and to create abundant 
energy. 

i^rnrn/tfh Ask mother to make ' Ovaltine ’ voiir 
regular daily beverage. If the weath'er is 
dnu rttaulV' warm you will enjoy your ' Ovaltine ’ mixed 

• . Cold. It is quickly prepared by atkliug 

Prkes in Cl. Britain and N. Ireland ' Ovaltine ’ to cold in.'Ik, or ...ilk and water', 
'*'1 afuC if- tier ti'x niixnig thoroughly with a whisk, or m 

’ 4 i ' a shaker. 






Enid Biyton 

BEDSIDE BOOK - . - - 

lin Serailler 

THEY RACED FOR TREASURE - 
A. F. Tschiffely 

A TALE OF TWO HORSES 
R. Palmer 

FRIGHTENED LAMP POST- 


Here are some 
jolly good books 

. . . 6 /- 

- . . 8/6 

. . .9/6 

. . . 5/- 



187 PICCADILLY, W.l 








































































